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School men are asking the advocates of the junior high school 
for an accounting. They are insistent in their demands that vague 
generalities be done away with and that the efficacy of the inter- 
mediate school in retaining students and in “bridging over the 
gap” be demonstrated in measurable terms. This study of the 
junior high-school movement in Grand Rapids, Michigan, was 
undertaken to answer such a demand. 

In this study an intermediate school has been defined as that 
school in which the seventh- and eighth-grade work is taught in the 
same building under the departmental system and in which the 
curricula have been somewhat differentiated. The statistics sub- 
mitted were taken from the annual reports of the superintendent 
of schools, and have been carefully verified by checking with the 
department of census and statistics. They are, therefore, believed 
to be accurate. 

Table I indicates that in the school year 1910-11 the school 
census showed an increase of only 1.1 per cent, and that in the 
school year 1915-16 occurred the largest increase, 3.01 per cent. 
Owing to the fact that the range from 962, the enrolment in the 
junior high schools in 1912, to 31,969, the school census in 1916, 
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is so large that it is difficult to plot a curve which shows clearly the 
relation between the decrease or increase of the school census and 


TABLE I 


Junior Hicu-ScHoot ENROLMENT COMPARED WITH THE 
ScHoot CENsus 


Percentage of 
Year Census I Enrolment I 
Decrease 


IQIO-II.... 29,900 
29,678 
IQI2-13....] 30,518 
IQI3-14.... 30,805 
IQI4-15....| 31,033 
I9I5-16....| 31,969 


the junior high-school enrolment, the curve in Chart I is plotted 
from two ordinates, the first one giving the junior high-school 
enrolment and the other the school census. 


Junior 
High-School School 
Enrolment Census 

2,100 32,000 


Cuart I.—Junior high-school.enrolment compared with school census 


The first important conclusion from a study of Chart I is that 
the gain in school population, with the exception of the year 1912, 
when there was an actual loss of 222 children of school age, has 
been slow and conservative, and the small gain in 1914 and 1915 
is a reflection of the general business situation, brought about 
largely by the European War. 


‘ —0.44 962 26.7 
$ 2.50 1,064 10.6 
0.90 1,267 19.0 
0.70 1,431 23.2 
3.01 2,148 50.1 
1,300 30,000 
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In view of these facts the enrolment in the intermediate schools . 
is surprising and interesting. In 1911-12 the percentage of 
increase over the number of intermediate school pupils who had 
been previously enrolled in grammar schools was 26.7 per cent. 
The increase the next year of only 10.6 per cent shows the influence 
of the loss in school enrolment for that year. The large increase 
in 1915-16 is accounted for by the opening of the South High School 
and the enforcement of a rigid compulsory-education law. The 
curve of the junior high-school enrolment rises steadily each year 
of the five (1912-16). It is interesting to note that while the per- 
centage of gain is the larger of the two, the junior high-school curve 
follows in general outline that of the school census. The rise of 
this curve indicates that the growth of the junior high school is 
large and that it has steadily increased. 

Another conclusion which at once arises from a study of Table I 
and Chart I is that the increase in the junior high-school enrolment 
cannot be explained by the increase in the school census. The first 
cause for the increase can be explained by the redistricting of the 
school boundary lines in such a way as to throw more pupils into 
the junior high schools whenever added facilities were given. 

The second cause for the increase is the enforcement of a rigid 
compulsory-education law. This law operates in such a way as to 
make the ninth grade practically a compulsory grade. This means 
that many of the parochial schools must send their eighth-grade 
students to the public high schools upon completion of the eighth 
grade. This does not apply to the Catholic schools, who conduct 
their own high schools. No data have ever been kept of the num- 
ber of parochial-school children thus forced into the ninth grade. 

The third cause for the increase is the retentive power ‘of the 
intermediate school. This will be shown by an examination of the 
following tables and charts. 

Table II read across from left to right shows that in 1912 there 
were 18.5 per cent of the total number of seventh-graders in the 
junior high schools. With the exception of 1915 the increase is 
constant until the last year, 1915-16, when almost 50 per cent 
(42.9 per cent) of all the seventh-graders were in the junior high 
schools. This indicates that the policy is to place as rapidly as 
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conditions will permit all of the seventh-graders in the junior high 
schools. 
TABLE II 


ENROLMENT OF THE JUNIOR HicH ScHoot, SEVENTH 
GRADE, AS COMPARED WITH THE TOTAL ENROL- 
MENT IN THAT GRADE 


Percentage of 

Total Seventh | Junior High | Enrolment in 

City School Seventh | Junior High 
School 


1,082 18.5 
1,262 23.8 
1,188 27.8 
1,272 23.2 
1,330 42.9 


Table III indicates that while the enrolment fluctuates in the 
eighth grade there has been a uniform increase in the total per- 
centage enrolled except for the year 1913. A comparison of 
Tables II and III shows that not only have all the seventh-grade 
students been held, but that more eighth-graders have been trans- 


TABLE III 


ENROLMENT IN THE JUNIOR HicH ScHoot, GRADE, 
AS COMPARED WITH THE TOTAL ENROLMENT IN 
THat GRADE (1912-16) 


Total Eighth 
Grade in 
City 


Junior High 
School Eighth 


1,042 478 

990 424 
1,140 570 
1,097 536 
1,291 778 


ferred from the elementary schools. Indeed it is the report of the 
superintendent’s office that the policy is to transfer more students 
from the eighth grades of the elementary schools than from the 
seventh. This is done by the superintendent as conditions require 
and, as far as can be learned, meets with the approval of the 
school patrons. 


Year 
ve | 
School 
45.0 
42.8 
50.0 
48.8 
60.2 
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Table IV is perhaps the most interesting of the three. It is at 
once apparent that not only has the increase in the ninth grade 
been larger in proportion than that of the other two grades but also’ 
that the number of ninth-graders in the junior high schools has had 
an unusual growth. Beginning in 1912, when there were but 713 
pupils in the entire ninth grade of the city and only 283 of them in 
the junior high schools, down to 1916, when there were 1,135 stu- 
dents in that grade and 899, or nearly 80 per cent (79.2 per cent), 
of them in the intermediate schools, we find a consistent gain 
marked by no fluctuations. As has been shown, it is a gain which 
cannot be explained wholly by the school census but which is 


TABLE IV 


ENROLMENT IN THE JUNIOR HicH ScHoor, NintH GRADE, 
AS COMPARED WITH THE TOTAL ENROLMENT IN 
GRADE (1912-16) 


Percen' of 
unior 
School 


accounted for, in part at least, by the retentive powers of the junior 
high school, re-enforced by the compulsory-education law. How- 
ever, that law did not affect the ninth grade until the school year 
1915-16, so we have four years of steady increase in the ninth grade 
uninfluenced by what might be termed artificial stimulation; that 
is, the students during those years who remained for their work 
during the ninth year did so voluntarily. Eliminating, then, the 
two factors of increase in school population and the compulsory- 
education law, we may conclude that the junior high school has 
had a large part in this increase. 

Table V and Chart II present a composite view of the situation 
as it is here after five years of the intermediate schools. In the 
three grades (seventh, eighth, and ninth) there were in 1912, 2,837 
pupils, and 962 (33.9 per cent) were enrolled in the junior high 


Total Ninth 
High 
713 283 39.6 
804 339 42.1 
Se 829 366 44.1 
984 599 60.8 
1,135 899 79.2 
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_ schools. In 1916 there were 3,756 students in the three grades 
and 2,148 (57 per cent) of these were in the junior high schools. 
Taken as a whole, therefore, the intermediate school enrolment has 


TABLE V 


TotTaL Juntor ENROLMENT AS COMPARED 
witH ToTAL ENROLMENT IN SEVENTH, EIGHTH, 
AND NINTH GRADES (1912-16) 


Junior High- | Percen in 
Total Enrolment School Junior Hi 
Enrolment School 


2,837 33-9 
3,056 34.8 
3,167 40.0 
3,353 42.6 
3,756 57.0 


25 50 75 a 
Non-junior high school VZ/2Z44 Junior high school 


Cuart II.—Percentage of total junior high-school enrolment of total enrolment 
in Grades VII, VIII, IX. : 


been steady and constant, though not spectacular. The study thus 
far of the situation indicates that the junior high-school type of 
organization retains from year to year a large percentage of the 
students enrolled. 
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A better idea of the situation may be found, however, in a com- 
parison of the eighth- and ninth-grade enrolments in the entire city 
for a period of nine years. This will show whether the junior high 
school has been effective in “bridging over the gap.” 


TABLE VI 


A CoMPARISON OF THE ENROLMENT OF THE EIGHTH AND NINTH 
GRADES FOR NINE YEARS (1907-8 TO 1915-16) 


Year 


1906-7 
1907-8 
1908-9 


1909-10 
IQIO-11 
IQII—-12 
1912-13 
1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 


Own 


Table VI shows that in 1908 there were 946 students in the 
eighth grade, and in 1909 there were 635 students in the ninth 
grade, or a “holding over” of 67.1 per cent. In the two succeed- 
ing years this decreased to 65 per cent. In 1912, the first year of 
the junior high school, there were 1,072 students in the eighth grade, 
and in 1913, 804 in the ninth grade, or 75 percent. From this point 
on the increase is constant and fairly large. In 1914, 83.7 per cent 
were in the ninth grade, in 1915, 86.3 per cent, and in 1916, 103 
per cent. The figures for 1917 have not yet been given out. 
Except for the year 1916, which will be discussed later, this table 
shows conclusively that previous to the intermediate type of organi- 
zation the percentage of students who remained in the ninth grade 
was steadily on the decline and that a smaller percentage were 
“held over.” It also shows that as soon as the junior high schools 
were organized the percentage in the ninth grade increased steadily. 
Chart III gives graphic illustration of how the two grades are being 
“pulled” together. 

The year 1916 presents a seeming paradox. There were more 
students in the ninth grade than there were in the eighth the year 


Percentage 
| Eighth Grade Year Ninth Grade | Retained in 
Ninth Grade 
1906-7 No record |........... 
No record | 1907-8 723 eke 
946 1908-9 635 
1,039 Igog-10 626 
1,053 IQIo-11 693 
992 IQII-1I2 713 
1,072 1912-13 804 
990 IQI3-14 829 
1,140 1914-15 984 
1,007 1,135 
1,296 1916-17. | No record |........... 
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before. This rather abnormal situation is explained by the opera- 
tion of the compulsory-education law which forced students who 
had finished their eighth-grade work in parochial schools to attend 
the ninth grade of the public schools. The Roman Catholic church 
is the only denomination to maintain a school above the ninth grade. 


= 
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Cart III.—Eighth- and ninth-grade enrolment from 1908 to 1916 


In view of the facts submitted and allowing for the compulsory- 
education law, which, by the way, did not affect the ninth grade 
until 1916, one feels justified in saying that the junior high-school 
type of organization has been successful from the point of view of 
retaining pupils in school and in increasing the percentage of 
eighth-grade students who enter the ninth. 


Ser 
men! 
1,100 A 
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It is a fair question to ask how many of these pupils who have 
been retained in school are boys and how many are girls; or, in 
another way, “Has the junior high school been successful in keep- 
ing the boys in school?”’ An examination of the following tables 
and charts will answer that question in the affirmative. Of course, 
one must bear in mind that other influences are at work beside the 
junior high school in increasing the enrolment and in keeping boys 
in school. Social and economic conditions enter in which are 
impossible to measure but which have an important bearing on the 
question. On the whole, however, it is believed that the following 
statistics prove the ability of the new type of organization to keep 
boys in school. 

TABLE VII 


ENROLMENT OF Boys AND GIRLS IN THE SEVENTH, EIGHTH, AND NINTH GRADES OF 
THE SCHOOLS (1908-16) 


SeventH GRADE 


Girls Boys Girls 


589 437 509 359 
578 492 $47 322 
554 471 582 298 
627 47° 522 329 
524 485 587 343 
649 518 472 406 
646 549 591 453 
700 491 606 521 
642 576 720 557 


Table VII gives the total enrolment of boys and girls in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades for nine years (1908-16). No 
records of this enrolment were kept prior to 1908. It is interesting 
to note that although the increases have not been large they have, 
except in the case of the seventh-grade boys in 1914 and the eighth- 
grade boys in 1915, been constant since 1912, when the junior high 
schools were established. Prior to that year, from 1908 to 1911, 
there was a gain of only 32 boys in the seventh grade, of 33 in the 
eighth grade, and a loss of 30 in the ninth. One of the most inter- 
esting and significant facts is the enrolment of the ninth grade for 
that period. There were actually fewer boys and girls enrolled in 
that grade in 1911 than in 1908. After the opening of the junior 


Ninta Grape 
Boys Boys Girls 
502 364 
509 313 
5°09 328 
534 364 
558 379 
613 398 
542 376 
Re 572 463 
es 704 578 
| 
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high schools the number of boys grew steadily from 343 to 557 and 
the girls from 370 to 578. 

Chart IV presents an interesting and encouraging study of the 
ability of the newer type of organization to keep boys in school. 
‘The curve shows that prior to 1912 the increase in the number of 
seventh-graders was almost constant; that the number of eighth- 
grade boys fluctuated, and that aside from the year 1909 their 
increase was slight; and that the number of ninth-grade boys 
steadily declined from 1908 to 1910 and made only a slight increase 
in 

Beginning with the school year ending in June, 1912, the 
upward slope of the three curves is very marked. The only grade 
to show any loss whatever is the eighth in 1915. The curve of the 
ninth grade is most encouraging, especially in view of its downward 
trend prior to 1912. In 1912 there were actually fewer ninth-grade 
boys than in 1908, but in 1916 there were almost as many ninth- 
grade boys as eighth grade, 557 and 576, respectively. The junior 
high school holds the boys in school and “pulls together”’ the three 


grades. 
TABLE VIII 


ENROLMENT OF THE Boys AND GIRLS IN THE SEVENTH, EIGHTH, AND NINTH G:ADES 
OF THE Junior HicH ScHoor (1912-16) 


SevenTH GRADE 


Boys Girls Boys i Boys 


III go 225 155 
138 163 225 181 
150 181 265 192 
138 158 240 313 
250 221 338 426 


Table VIII indicates that not only does the junior high school 
keep the boys in school but that as the school grows the number 
of boys increases in the same ratio. The increase in the number of 
boys in the seventh grade from 111 in 1912 to 150 in 1914 brings 
out this fact very clearly. The loss in 1915 is simply a reflection 
of the general shrinking throughout the system that year. This 
is shown graphically in Chart I. The same thing holds true for 
the eighth grade and the large gain for both in 1916 is due, as has 
been pointed out, to the opening of the South High School. The 


Ercuta GRraDE GRADE 

Girls 
128 
158 
174 
286 
473 
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table for the ninth grade is interesting in that it shows no depres- 
sion but rather a steady gain throughout the five years. 


Enrol- 
ment 


420 


Cart IV.—Seventh- and eighth-grade enrolments of junior high-school boys 
compared with junior high-school girls. 


Read in another way the table shows that there were 150 boys 
in 1914 in the seventh grade, 240 in 1915 in the eighth grade, and 
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426 in 1916 in the ninth grade, which is a remarkable showing for 
a period of three years. 


Enrol- 
ment 


470 


Cuart V.—Ninth-grade enrolment of junior high-school boys compared with 
junior high-school girls. 
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A study of Charts IV and V reveals the interesting fact that 
the longer the junior high school is im existence the higher the curve 
rises. The latter statement is true even after allowance is made 
for the compulsory-education law. This is shown by the rise of the 
curve prior to the enforcement of that law in the school year 
1915-16. 

A study of the statistics of the enrolment in the junior high 
schools, covering a period from 1912 to 1916 inclusive, leads to the 
following conclusions: 

1. The high percentage of increase in the junior high schools 
during this period of five years (1912-16), as compared with the 
increase in the schools for a corresponding time, is not to be 
accounted for wholly by the increase in the school population, 
but by: 

a) The redistricting of the city-school boundary lines and the 
opening of new junior high schools. 

b) The compulsory-education law which in effect makes the 
ninth grade a compulsory year. 

c) The retentive power of the junior high school. 

2. Tables II, III, IV, and V, giving the percentage of pupils in 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades from 1912 to 1916, show that 
the students are coming more largely under the intermediate plan 
of organization, 33.9 per cent being so enrolled in 1912 and 57 per 
cent in 1916. 

3. The retentive power of the junior high school is clearly shown 
by Table VI and Chart III. The statistics in this table indicate 
that the range is from 67.1 per cent in 1908 to 103 per cent in 
1916. The high percentage of the latter year is explained in part 
by the compulsory-education law. Previous, however, to the opera- 
tion of that law the range is from 67.1 per cent to 86.3 per cent. 

4. The junior high school has been successful in retaining the 
boys in school. Table VIII shows that the gain is from 111 in 
1912 to 250 in 1916 for the seventh grade, and from 225 to 338 for 
the eighth grade. It is especially clear in the ninth grade, where 
the increase is from 155 in 1912 to 426 for 1916. The curve in 
Chart V shows that there were more boys than girls for four years 
(1912-15). 


“WITH EYES THEY SEE NOT” 


MARY JENNESS 
Concord, New Hampshire 


Oh, say, can you see the star-spangled banner? If so, exactly 
where is it ? 

In other words, have you a definite picture of the actual scene 
described in the poem, including the relative positions of the author, 
the fort (you are sure that there was a fort?) and the flag? If 
you belong to the present movie-trained generation, the chances 
are that you fail to pass. Such at least is the conclusion that the 
writer unwillingly draws from the results of a test just given to 
two hundred high-school Juniors. 

Whether the test was fair will be left to the reader. The pupils 
were asked to re-read the first two stanzas carefully, and thereafter 
to write replies to the following questions, quoting from the poem if 
possible: 

1. Where was the author ? 

2. Where was the flag? 

3. What time was it ? 

4. Exactly what was going on? 

Oh, say, could they see the situation in any particular? Except 
for the third question, they could not. Ten of the two hundred, 
indeed, had perfect papers, but when congratulated replied frankly, 
“Oh, we seen that in the movies.” 

The other heathen in their blindness had three well-defined and 
original ideas of the position of the flag, the fort, if any, and the 
man. Were they to be converted readily to the conventional notion 
of a man captive on a British ship in the harbor, the flag flying 
over an American fort on the shore? Notthey. True, a majority 
admitted that the flag must be ashore, since it “still waves o’er the 
land of the free. But they planted that “star-spangled” banner 
impartially on the shore in the midst of the deep; in the-fort; in, or 
on, or over the middle of a battlefield, or a city, or a camp. A 
sturdy minority held out for the twin-ship theory (see below), 
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though conceding that the flag might of course be on either ship. 
And one or two in each section were not to be dislodged from the 
notion that the author himself was under the flag and within the fort. 

“But it says ‘o’er the ramparts we watched,’” they con- 
tended stubbornly. “And how could you be watching over ram- 
parts unless you were inside to look over them ?” 

The only whole-hearted opposition to this theory came from 
those who held “ramparts” to be some part of an old-fashioned ship. 

The versions which follow are grouped respectively under the 
ship hypothesis, the land postulate, and a third theory which defies 
classification. They have not been retouched, except that the last 
sentence is a combination of two papers. 


I 


He was on one ship and the flag was on the other. 

He was captive on board a brittish ship flying over a fort being shelled. 

He was on the deck of a ship in mid-ocean while the flag was in the middle 
of a battlefield on the land. 

He was on a ship out in the middle of the ocean and saw the flag from 
Fort Sumter. 

The brittish fleet was bombarding the American flag and he was under the flag. 

The flag was out in the harbor in the danserly light. 

He was on the ramparts of a british ship and the flag was on the other 
ship that he was on before he was captured. It was a flag-ship. 


II 


The enemy had just captured him the day before and he sat in his cell in 
Fort Sumpter in the dawn’s early light when he happened to catch a glimpse 
of the American flag outside. 

They were defending Fort McHenry with bombs and when they broke 
the flag could be seen by the rock’s red glare. 

The flag was in the fort o’re the ramparts we watch. 

He was in prison. The flag was on the opposite side of the field from 
where the prison was. 

The man must have been in some other part of the city that was being 
seiged at that time in a battle between England and America. [The low 
slacker!] 

' He was behind the ramparts on the top of the fort, because it says or’e the 
ramparts we walked. 

He was on Fort McHenry defending Baltimore. 

He was in camp with the other soldiers while the flag was floating in the 
air, most likely on a flag-pole of some description. 

He was a hill watching the perils fight. The flag was down in there where 
they were fighting. 
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It was on a tower because it says on the towering steep, but it does not 
say where he was. 
III 
He must have been at Lexington fighting for the flag which was waving 
over the battlefield. 
The British battleship went on up the Hudson attackting the forts alongh 
the shore where stood the star-spangle banner 
Who’s broad stripes and bright 
stars through the perils’ fight 
And the raptures we watch were so galantly streaming. 


Two conclusions are tempting. In the first place, might one 
rush in where angels would fear, to suggest that more training in 
formal grammar would have prevented some of the mistakes? 
There is the tangle about the phrase, “‘o’er the ramparts we 
watched,” for instance, which seems to depend on a misreading 
of the construction. The second conclusion is best phrased by 
the reader, according to the degree of his love for the movies. It 
may perhaps be that time has withered and custom staled the 
descriptive values of this particular poem. But it may also be that 
there is a deeper lack. If ‘“‘ramparts” conveys no notion of a fort, 
if “‘o’er the towering steep”’ connotes no height, if “mists of the 
deep”? means the same in picture value as “‘midst of the deep,” 
then what is the real trouble? Is it that the present movie-taught 
race, having so much done for it by the screen, is losing the precious 
power to visualize for itself, to get pictures freshly and directly 
from words? Not long ago one division of the same two hundred 
argued spiritedly that reports of books seen in the film should be 
accepted by the state department of education as the equivalent 
of reports of outside reading. The negative hadn’t a chance of life. 

“For,” said the triumphant affirmative amid vehement nods, 
“you can’t understand a book. You can’t see anything. But 
when you get the story right there the way it happened, then you 
get something out of it.” 

Let the spoken drama go, let fiction go, let poetry go . . . . the 
“boughten”’ picture remains. For everything but this they are 
out of tune. It moves them not, unless it is something that can be 
represented in the movies. Educationally the question resolves 
itself into this, Should there be fewer movies? . . . . or more? 


SEMESTER REORGANIZATION AND PROGRAM- 
MAKING IN THE CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
OF ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


A. G. MEIER 
Assistant Principal 


In the September, 1917, number of the School Review there 
appeared an interesting article entitled “Scientific Program- 
Making in the Central High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan,” by 
Miss Alice James, assistant principal of the school. Since condi- 
tions in American high schools differ very widely, both with regard 
to physical equipment (large study-rooms, etc.) and with reference 
to the organization of the teaching force (heads of departments, 
etc.), many schools may be interested in a plan which has been 
worked out amid conditions very different from those at Grand 
Rapids. In addition to the contrast in conditions this plan offers 
another contrast to the Grand Rapids plan in the fact that a large 
part of the work of reorganizing the school for a new semester is 
done by the pupils themselves. 

The important features of the plan may briefly be summed up 
as follows: 

1. The time needed for reorganization for a new semester is 
reduced to a minimum; classes are held on the first day of the new 
term and are disturbed very little by slight readjustments during 
the first few days. 

2. The heavy work of reorganization is divided among many 
teachers and students, so that no one is unduly burdened by it. 
The time devoted to the work by individual teachers rarely exceeds 
four hours, and in most cases is even less. 

3. One of the things very much needed by American high- 
school pupils is training in an initiative that is based upon careful 
consideration of consequences; this involves a sense of responsi- 
bility, and therefore as much responsibility as possible is placed 
upon students (@) in planning their entire high-school course, and 
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(b) in making their own semester program correctly. All of this, 
of course, is under final supervision of teachers. 

4. Almost two-thirds of the entire work is done by students, for 
whom insight into so practical though intricate a system cannot 
fail to be of value. 

5. It furnishes recognition of good work, since pupils who pass 
in all subjects have the privilege of making their own semester 
programs, i.e., of choosing their own teachers and the arrangement 
of periods. 

6. During the various stages of its progress the entire system 
is centralized on two tally sheets (to be described later), one for 
classes and one for study-periods; these form the basis of control 
and at all times show the exact size of classes. 

The limitation of the physical equipment upon which our 
organization is based may not be common in large high schools, 
but undoubtedly there are other schools that are limited at least 
in asimilar way. Our teaching force consists of principal, assistant 
principal, and seventy-two teachers; we have no permanent heads 
of departments, but the various departments elect chairmen from 
their own number for a semester or more. These chairmen of 
departments do not receive a larger salary than the other teachers 
and are required to teach the same number of periods per day, 
consequently they cannot well be burdened with the administrative 
work that is usually done by permanent heads of departments. 
Our total enrolment is almost two thousand, with an attendance 
at any one time of about seventeen hundred and fifty pupils. The 
equipment consists of sixty-two rooms which accommodate from 
twenty-five to thirty-five pupils each (this, however, includes the 
art, domestic-science, and manual-training rooms, also the science 
laboratories); one music-room, seating seventy-five pupils; one 
library, seating about ninety pupils. The assembly hall, seating 
twelve hundred and fifty, is built in the form of a theater, with 
stage and sloping floor, and cannot be used as a study-room. It © 
is, moreover, much used for rehearsals of all kinds. Thus there 
are only two rooms seating more than thirty-five pupils, and of 
these two rooms, one, the music-room, can be used for study pur- 
poses for only one period a day; the other, the library, being used 


i 
4 
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as a lunchroom for two periods during the day, can be used as a 
study-room for only five periods. 

Under these circumstances the problem in program-making is 
not only to assign all pupils to classes and to keep these classes 
well balanced, but also to seat at each period from two hundred 
to seven hundred study pupils who have no recitation at that 
period. In the absence of a study-hall these pupils have to be 
distributed in small groups in the regular recitation rooms, in most 
of which a recitation is going on. The following plan seems to have 
met these difficulties successfully; for the convenience of any who 
might wish to try it, either as a whole or in part, I have divided it 
into two sections and have numbered the steps in each section. 


Section I 


1. The teacher with whom a pupil recites at the first period in 
the morning is called the pupil’s enrolment teacher. This teacher 
keeps a record of the pupil’s attendance as well as of the progress 
made in his studies, and supervises his choice of studies. For each 
pupil enrolled this teacher has not only a copy of the pupil’s 


current program but also a card which contains various data con- 
cerning the pupil, including the course of study pursued, the voca- 
tion that the pupil intends to follow, and the number and kind of 
credits made up to date. 


Central High School 
Study Program for Next Semester 


PRESENT SEMESTER 


Period | Grade Subjects Grade Subjects Room 
I 
3 
‘ 
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2. About five weeks before the end of the term all pupils fill 
out the following card, giving on the left side their current program 
and on the right side the subjects to be taken the next term. 

3. With the material mentioned in paragraph 1 at hand, the 
enrolment teachers check over these cards to make sure that each 
pupil is choosing the right subjects. Since each teacher has not 
more than thirty-five pupils, this need not take very much time. 
On a blank the teachers give the number of pupils enrolling for each 
subject. These numbers handed in by the individual teachers are 
summarized on a single blank in the office. Following is a section 
of this blank. 


French 1 Ind. Cab. M 


4. Using these numbers as a basis and making due allowance 
for failures and new students, the assistant principal, in consulta- 
tion with the principal, works out the program of classes for the 
next term. Herewith are a section of the program and a section 
of the alphabetical index of the program. 

5. About three weeks before the end of the term several copies 
of the program and its index, of a directory of teachers, and of 
detailed directions are sent to each room. On an appointed day 


PROGRAM OF CLASSES FOR JANUARY, 1918 


Sp. and Pnl....... 
Room No. I I Ill IV Vv VI 
Geom. 2} Geom. 1} Alg. 3 Geom. 2 
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INDEX OF THE PROGRAM FOR JANUARY, 1918 


Subject Il 


VI |VII II | 1} Iv 


95} 32 
-|102 
34| 62 


3| 62)... 
[104]... 
onl... 
.| 69)... 


at the eighth period, which is a general consultation and study- 
period, all pupils who have had good monthly grades and are 
reasonably sure of passing in all subjects make their own programs 
for the next term, under supervision of their enrolment teacher. 
A manila card, ruled as follows, is used for this purpose. The 


Pupil’s Program from 


Central High School 


to 


Name 


Entered Left Home Room 


Parent 


Age Date Birth 


City Address 


Previous School 


College or Business 


Course of Study 


Occupation of Parent 


Tel. No. 


Mon, | Tues. | Wed. 


Grade Subject 


IV; V V | 
. 69]103/104 38) 64)105| 64) 92) 58)... 
87) 34/10 37/405) 99) 9% 92 
91| 9 4......| 64] 38] 90) 38]...] 64]-97 
Period Thurs. | Fri. Teacher 
I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
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teachers check these programs carefully and keep them until sent 
for from the office. 

6. To regulate the size of classes these programs are now 
recorded in the office on a large tally sheet. This work is done in 
the course of the next week by pupils during their free periods, and 
is under the supervision of the assistant principal. The tally sheet 
is a large sheet (about 22X30 inches) of Wenonah paper, such 
as is used by the mechanical-drawing department. It is fastened 
with thumb tacks on a large drawing-board, and is ruled by 
mechanical-drawing pupils into seven small spaces (2% inches) 
for each teacher. In a corner of each space is entered in red ink 
the subject taught by the teacher at that period. The following 
is a small section of this tally sheet in miniature, with numbers of 
pupils entered in some of the classes. 


I a {i Iv 
itt al Hh 

ig. 2 Eng. 1 Eng. 6 


TH 1H. 


Xp. 3-4 Exp. 


THL TH Uf 
1h Eng. 8 


Alg. 1 Alg. 1 ith. ) Alg. 2 


Eng. 6 Eng. 8 Eng. 7 | Eng. 2 Eng. 6 


Two pupils work together on the tally sheet, one reading the 
programs, giving room, period, and subjects, and the other putting 
a mark in the proper space for each pupil put into the class. The 


VI vit 
Hh 
Le 6 
>, 
20 Exp. 2 
/ 
: jo Eng.: | Eng. 1 
| 31 | Hist. 5 Hist. 6 Hist. 6 Hist. 7 | Hist. 7 
32 | Alg. 2 Geom. 1 - | Alga Alg. 2 Alg. 1 
35 
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fifth mark is drawn across the first four so that one can note the 
size of each class at a glance. Programs are tallied in the order 
Seniors, Juniors, Sophomores, Freshmen, because in cases of con- 
flicts and filled classes the lower-class programs are more easily 
adjusted. As a rule, however, classes fill up quite evenly, since in 
many subjects pupils go on with the same teachers, and little 
adjusting is necessary at this stage. 

7. During the final examinations a number of teachers in their 
free periods add the study-rooms to the programs that have been 
tallied as above. The number put into each room at each period 
is tallied on another smaller sheet. Five or six pupils are put into 
each room in which there is a recitation, and about thirty pupils 
into the few rooms in which there is no recitation. All pupils are 
given at least one study-period in a room in which there is no 
recitation, and wherever possible a study-period with the teacher 
with whom they have English, mathematics, or history. 

In this manner more than one-half of the pupils’ programs are 
finished by the time the final examinations are over. These are 
arranged in small packs according to enrolment rooms and are kept 
in the vault so that any one program can be found in a moment. 
The remaining programs, those of pupils who failed in any subject, 
are now made by the enrolment teachers, during the last two or 
three days of the term, as follows: 


SEcTION II 


1. The final grades of all pupils are in the hands of their enrol- 
ment teachers by Wednesday morning of the last week of the term. 
At about noon of this day all pupils report in their enrolment rooms; 
here they receive their report cards, and those who failed in any 
subject consult with the teacher with regard to the subjects for the 
next term. In some cases this may mean a slight change on the 
card mentioned in paragraph 2 above, which is still in the hands 
of the teacher. This is the last opportunity for any changes on 
programs. Pupils do not report on Thursday and Friday of the 
last week. 

2. The index of the program is now written on the blackboard 
of a recitation room near the office; classes that have reached the 
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limit in size (twenty-five or thirty pupils, according to subjects) are 
omitted from this index to prevent the addition of more pupils. 
From this index the sixty enrolment teachers, divided into about 
seven groups working consecutively, make the programs of the 
pupils who failed in any subject. They also check over, and in 
cases of unexpected failure correct, the programs of the pupils who 
expected to pass in all subjects. These groups of teachers work for 
about one and one-half hours each, beginning on Wednesday after- 
noon and continuing until Friday. Each teacher has only her own 
enrolment pupils to look after, and since over one-half of the pro- 
grams are already made by pupils, there remain only ten or fifteen 
programs to be made by each teacher. These can usually be made 
within an hour. The first group consists of some fifteen teachers 
who have Senior programs to make; the remaining groups have 
Juniors, Sophomores, and Freshmen and are gradually reduced in 
size. While each group is at work two other teachers enter the 
programs, as soon as made, on the tally sheet described in paragraph 
6 above. They carefully observe the increase of classes on the 
tally sheet, and as soon as a class reaches the limit of twenty-five 
or thirty they erase the number from the index on the board, and 
no more pupils are put into that class. Cases of difficult programs 
involving conflicts and filled classes are referred to the assistant 
principal, who is usually in the room. 

3. As soon as program cards have been tallied they are passed 
on to an adjoining room. Here a list of available rooms for study 
has been written on the board according to periods, and several 
teachers add the study-rooms as described in paragraph 7 above. 
As soon as the number of seats available in each room is filled, the 
teacher in charge of the study tally sheet erases the number from 
the board. 

4. As this work progresses the finished cards are stamped at 
the top with the date of the first day of the term, and at the bottom 
with the initials of the assistant principal. In this way pupils can- 
not be admitted to classes on the first days of the new term if their 
program has not been approved in the office. The finished pro- 
grams are arranged in packs according to rooms, and are handed 
back to the teachers, who give them out to pupils on the first morn- 
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ing of the new term. Thus each pupil has a complete program and 
goes to all classes on the first morning. 

5. At the last period of every day of the first week there is 
collected from every teacher a slip printed as follows: 


Central High School 


Total of Periods 
Total Enrolled 


Signed 


These slips give the exact number of pupils in the respective 
rooms at each period of the day. From these the principals can 
see at a glance where readjustments are necessary. After these 
are made a final small tally sheet is prepared, which gives the 
number of pupils in all classes and also the number of pupils 
studying in each room. 

6. During the second week all pupils take a white card, a dupli- 
cate of the card described in Section I, paragraph s, to all periods, 
and have it filled out in ink. These cards are returned to the enrol- 
ment teacher, who makes sure that there is a card for each pupil, 


: Pupils in Classes 
Period| Subject Boys | Girls | Total study Pupils 
II ' 
Ill 
IV 
Vv 
VI 
VII 
VIII 
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and then hands them in at the office. Here they are arranged in 
alphabetical order and are used throughout the term as a card 
index of all pupils for every period of every day of the week. The 
pupil’s first program (see Section I, paragraph 5) remains in the 
hands of the enrolment teacher. 

With regard to the Freshmen who enter from the grades, there 
remains to be added that about three weeks before the end of the 
term all pupils of Grade VIII A, with their teachers, assemble on 
an appointed afternoon in a down-town school. Here the various 
high-school principals meet their prospective students, explain the 
courses of study, and give each student a copy of the course of study 
and one of the cards described in Section I, paragraph 2. After 
consulting with their parents and their grade-school principals or 
teachers, the pupils fill out these cards, and they are sent to us 
directly from the grade schools. A group of our teachers then 
makes complete programs from these cards, and during the process 
enters them on the large tally sheet. These Freshmen cards are 
finished during the second-last week of the term. 

At the first reading this plan may seem complicated and cum- 


bersome, but when one considers that the plan reduces in amount 
and performs in an orderly, comfortable manner the work that 
without some such plan has to be done amid great confusion during 
the first weeks of a new term, and especially that recitations are 
not disturbed after the first day, one realizes that it will amply 
repay any extra effort that its introduction may necessitate. 


SUPERVISED STUDY IN HIGH SCHOOL 


G. W. WILLETT 
Principal, Hibbing High School, Hibbing, Minnesota 


At the outset it should be understood that no adequate discus- 
sion of the entire field of supervised study can be given in an article 
such as this must of necessity be. In this paper the subject will 
be briefly treated under the following heads: 

I. What is Supervised Study ? 
II. Needs for Supervised Study 
III. Varying Forms of Organization for Supervised Study 
IV. Advantages of Supervised Study 
V. Disadvantages and Dangers 
VI. The Rating of Supervised Study in the Hibbing (Minne- 
sota) High School 
a) By Pupils 
b) By Teachers 
VII. The Greatest Unsolved Problem 
VIII. Bibliography 


What is supervised study? Hall-Quest defined the term thus: 
“Supervised study is that plan of school procedure whereby each 
pupil is so adequately instructed and directed in the methods of 
studying and thinking that his daily preparation will progress under 
conditions most favorable to a hygienic, economical, and self-reliant 
career of intellectual endeavor.” In current discussion of the sub- 
ject there is little attempt made, it seems, to distinguish between 
(1) the mere giving of general directions for study of any or all 
subjects, and (2) the definite organization of the school for inten- 
sive supervision of the technical study of individual subjects. It 
seems that the first type should be designated as directive rather 
than as supervisory. In this paper the term “supervised study” 
will refer to the attempt on the part of the individual who super- 
vises, not alone to give directions for study, but also to see that 
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such directions are specifically applicable to the subject-matter in 
hand and are followed out by the pupil. 


II 


The need of supervision of study has been more or less generally 
recognized by school people and the lay public for years. It has 
been brought nearer home to us, recently, for a number of reasons: 

1. Changes in urban industrial relations have had a mighty 
influence on the home and civic environment of pupils. 

2. The feeling that the high school is for all adolescents, regard- 
less of ability and future vocational and avocational interests, 
has furnished the high schools with new pupil groups of more py 
varying abilities and interests. 

3. The enrichment of the course of study has _— many 
unanswered questions. 

4. The feeling among teachers that they are to teach pupils 
rather than subjects, and therefore that they need to find the pupil’s 
point of difficulty, has probably been most influential in bringing 
about the demand on the part of progressive teachers that they be 
given some supervision over the pupil’s preparation. These are 
only a few of the general statements of the need as seen by the 
writer. Below are given statements by various educators on the 
subject. 

Hall-Quest’s statements may be summarized as follows: 

1. Modified home conditions: 

a) Biological—There are fewer children in the family and 
the older children do not help the younger. 

b) Architectural—The modern city home or flat is not 
arranged with a view to home study. 

c) Industrial—People are drawn to crowded city districts 
with their many “attractions” as distractions. 

d) Social—The intricate social life of the adolescents of today 
interferes materially with efficient home study. 

2. Individual differences in pupils’ abilities cannot be dealt with 

successfully without supervision of their lesson preparation. 

Parker says in effect: 

1. Poor students fail to profit by recitation and home study. 
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. Precisely measured experimental investigations show that 
supervised study improves the work of students. 

. The physical conditions and routine of study can be regu- 
lated. 

. Teachers may develop a special technique in manipulating 
a study period. 

. M. Allen is of the opinion: 

1. That high-school pupils do not on an average devote in and 
out of school much more than thirty minutes to the prepara- 
tion of a lesson. 

. That very few high-school pupils preparing lessons at home 
establish regular and systematic study habits. 

. That pupils who need most to establish proper study habits 
come largely from homes that fail to encourage, or to make 
possible, such habits. 

. That the larger percentage of pupils prepare lessons by the 
“close the book and recall’’ method. 

. That the slower pupils, in mathematics conducted on the 
no-home-study plan, do better work than in classes conducted 
on the home-study plan. 

. That high schools under the usual form of schedule do not 
offer instruction on “How to Study.” 

The statement of John E. Erickson, of Houghton, Michigan, is 

in summary: 

1. It is almost conceded that pupils do not know how to study. 

2. No teacher can successfully supervise the study of an assem- 
bly made up of pupils from many different classes, studying 
different subjects. 

A. C. Roberts, of Everett, Washington, founds 

1. That in the Everett High School over 20 per cent had failed, 
dropped, or failed to complete, their work during the year 
preceding the introduction of supervised study. 

2. There can be little study in a session-room of two hundred 
pupils. 

3. Home study must be considered inefficient and futile. 

F. M. Giles made a study of the De Kalb High School by the 

questionary method and found the following existing conditions: 
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1. Of the pupils, 25 per cent had no definite time for 
study. 

2. Almost 50 per cent had no separate room for home study. 

3. A total of 75 per cent used the evenings for study and hence 

had conflicts between study hours and evening entertain- 
ments, etc. 

. The hardest lessons were prepared at home. 

. The majority of students expressed a preference for studying 
at school. 

. A larger number studied by the “close the book” method 
than by any other method. 

E. R. Breslich states that: 

1. Statistics show that some bright pupils can do four or five 

times as much as the slower pupils. 

Other educators offer about the same reasons when calling 
for a change. We shall. see, however, that the development of 
specialization of organization and technique to accomplish the 
desired supervision has taken widely varying forms, depending 
on the ideas of the administrators and the peculiar situations to 
be met. 

III 

An attempt will be made in this part of the article to give a 
number of the specific plans of administering schools for the purpose 
of study supervision. Much of the material here given is taken 
from Hall-Quest’s studies. 

1. The Pueblo plan was instituted by Preston W. Search. 
Pupils were grouped together in rooms, but each pupil worked on 
his individual assignment, with the teacher looking after the 
individual preparation and individual expression of each pupil. 
There was no class recitation. This plan has been brought to a 
high point of efficiency in the San Francisco Normal School, but 
does not appear to have been adopted by public high schools. 
Even in the San Francisco Normal School a part of the work is 
done in class recitation. 

2. The Batavia plan was accidentally discovered by Superin- 
tendent Kennedy, at Batavia, New York, and has been used there 
for a number of years. It probably marks the definite beginning 
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of present ideas on supervised study. It has been applied much 
more widely to elementary schools than to high schools. 

3. The Newark plan, Newark, New Jersey, represents one of 
the first successful attempts to use a portion of the recitation period 
for actual reciting and the remaining portion for further study and 
preparation. At present in Newark the period is fifty minutes 
long. The first half of the period is given over to recitation and 
the last half to study of the next day’s lesson. Formerly a longer 
period was tried, but after experimentation fifty minutes has been 
selected as the most desirable length. 

4. The Columbia Plan of the University of Missouri High 
School has three outstanding characteristics: 

a) There is freedom to move about the room at will, if 
actually at work. ‘This gives a feeling of naturalness and 
ease in the room. 

b) Definite rules for conducting the class are furnished the 
teacher. 

c) The class hour is divided into three distinct parts: 

(1) The recitation—twenty minutes or less. 
(2) Class study—twenty-five minutes or more. 
(3) Assignment—five minutes. 

5. The weekly supervised study period has been developed by 
Principal Giles, at De Kalb, Illinois. By this method one period a 
week is set aside in each subject for the general supervision of the 
advance work and for the gathering together of subject-matter 
already covered that may not be understood. Many modifications 
of this method have been incidentally used by different schools. 

6. The daily extra period has been used in a great many schools. 
Hall-Quest gives special reference to Pottstown, Pennsylvania. 
This method was in use in the Des Moines schools at least as early 
as 1906. The period which is chosen as the extra period varies 
with the high school. Some have the period early in the morning, 
others at noon, and many have an extra period at the close of a 
shortened day. The writer had charge of a high school at Albia, 
Iowa, that had a seventy-minute period of this nature beginning 
at 2:50 and closing at 4:00P.M. All pupils doing unsatisfactory 
work during the day and all pupils who were behind in their work 
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were required to remain for this period. Any pupils who wished 
to study under supervision were permitted to remain for the period. 
Perhaps an average of 20 to 40 per cent of all pupils made daily 
use of the period through choice or compulsion. Eliminations and 
losses by failure were reduced more than one-half. Pupils who 
were doing satisfactory work were “excused”’ from the period rather 
than those who were unsatisfactory, being “punished by being 
kept in,” as the school day was supposed to close at 4:00 P.M. 

7. Voluntary study hours, conferences, etc. In this plan the 
teacher is in her room during her vacant periods. Any pupil may 
go to her room for conference or assistance with the work. In 
some schools the appointment for the meeting is made by the 
teacher, in which case, of course, it ceases to be voluntary. Two 
points of difficulty arise with this plan: first, the pupils most need- 
ing help are seldom ready to take the initiative and to make use 
of the opportunity to get help; secondly, many of the pupils will 
be unable to meet the teacher during her conference period owing 
to class conflicts. A third difficulty that often arises is that the 
teacher is likely to feel that the conference hour should be a rest 
hour for her, and hence to become prone to discourage pupils from 
making use of the conference. Pittsburgh has developed this 
scheme in a rather satisfactory way. Principal Carl N. Nielsen, 
of Vallejo, California, has originated a rather intricate combination 
of the conference period and an occasional supervised class study- 
period. According to his plan any pupil who is falling behind in 
any particular subject may be required by the teacher of the 
subject in which he is delinquent to come to her “deficiency 
period” for help, even if he has to miss another class to do so. 
Mr. Nielsen claims there is very little confusion as a result of pupils 
having to miss a class in order to make up a deficiency. The 
supervision of class study occurs once in a fortnight. 

8. The double period. According to Hall-Quest this plan was 
first originated in Joliet, Illinois, under Principal Stanley Brown. 
Hall-Quest appears to know of no other place in the country where 
this plan existed at the time of the publication of his book. How- 
ever, it was in existence before that time in a number of schools, 
some of which had developed their own individual forms of the 
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plan without being aware that such a plan was developing in 
Joliet. The double period has developed in various schools in 
accordance with the varying ideals of the administrators and the 
local conditions. The length of periods in this scheme vary as 
sixty minutes, seventy minutes, eighty minutes, or ninety minutes. 
In Joliet the length of the period is ninety minutes, with the first 
half of the period given over to recitation and the last half to super- 
vised study. Oskaloosa, Iowa; Virginia, Minnesota; and Wichita, 
Kansas, have the ninety-minute period. Everett, Washington, 
has a ninety-minute period, but has arranged for part of the classes 
to recite the first half of the period and part the last half, in order 
to accommodate pupils carrying five subjects. Wichita does 
the same thing by having classes recite but four times a week 
and having one set of classes rotate from day to day and from period 
to period. Wichita is planning on changing to the Everett scheme. 
Springfield, Illinois, has a ninety-minute period, but will be dis- 
cussed separately later. Houghton, Michigan, has a period of 
eighty minutes equally divided into study and recitation, with the 
first half devoted to recitation. Seattle, Washington; Kansas City, 
Kansas; Grand Rapids, Michigan; Hibbing and Grand Rapids, 
Minnesota, are representative of the various types of schools that 
are using the sixty-minute period. These schools are all heartily 
in favor of the sixty-minute period. Wichita, Kansas, however, 
tried the sixty-minute period and now prefers the ninety-minute 
period. Newark, New Jersey, shifted back to the fifty-minute 
period. Anaconda, Montana, is dispensing with supervised study 
altogether, as not giving the desired results. The length of period 
appears to depend on a number of factors, noticeable among which 
may be named the “feelings” of the principal, the sympathy of 
the teaching force, the arrangements of the building, the equipment 
for library and laboratories, and finally the social and industrial 
organization of the community. 

9. The Springfield plan, as worked out by Principal I. M. Allen, 
is a ninety-minute period, and is known as the “Laboratory Recita- 
tion Plan.” In this plan pupils are grouped into classes as nearly 
according to abilities as possible. There are several groups, and 
each group may be a shifting group. The fundamental principle 
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of the whole plan is that no pupil shall recite until he has made 
proper preparation of all preceding lessons. This is arranged by 
having one teacher act as recitation teacher and one as a study 
or “laboratory” teacher. The pupil prepares under direction of 
the laboratory teacher whatever lesson exercise he is ready for, 
and then recites under the recitation teacher with a group that is 
at the same point in the work. If his work is not satisfactory to 
the recitation teacher, he returns to the laboratory teacher for 
further preparation. Very definite lesson assignments have been 
worked out in most subjects, and pupils must prepare all exercises, 
whether present every day or not. It is impossible to give more 
than a brief account of this rather complicated scheme in a paper 
of this length. 

From the foregoing it is seen how varied are the schemes for. 
reaching the desired goal of individual efficiency through super- 
vision of study. 


IV 


The advantages of supervised study have largely been antici- 
pated in the discussion of the “needs” for supervision. A few 
statements of advantages are given here as well. Principal Paul 
Stetson, of Grand Rapids, finds that it: 

1. Abolishes all double periods. 

2. Gives the individual the attention he needs, especially in 

the early years of his course. 

. Reduces the number of failures and eliminations. 

. Reduces the amount of home work. 

. Creates a feeling of responsibility in the teacher not otherwise 
there. 

6. Makes a period more than just a recitation. 

7. As a result of definite instruction in studying, both the pupil 

and the teacher use the period to the best advantage. 

To these advantages we shall add that it: 

1. Makes provision for individual differences in ability. 

2. Insures more complete and more definite assignments. 

3. Gives the individual pupils help on the point of difficulty 

at the time of the occurrence of the difficulty. 


; 
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4. Gives an opportunity for the teacher to observe the methods 
of study of pupils while studying, and enables her to lead up 
to desirable habits of study. 

5. Gives an opportunity for the teacher to use the entire period 
to develop some new topic which needs extensive or intensive 
interpretation. 

V 


The disadvantages and dangers of supervised study are much 
the same as those incidental to all educational work, i.e., those due 
to human frailties. 

1. The effective supervision of study is based on the presump- 
tion that teachers are versed in the methods of efficient study 
and have the ability to teach others how to study. 

. The enthusiastic teacher may very easily, with or without 
conscious interest, usurp the study-period for recitation. 

. There is another type of teacher who likes to consider the 
study-period as a rest-period for her own personal use. 

. Teachers who are not in sympathy may and usually do fail 
to make good use of the period. Reports from various 
schools very definitely indicate that whatever attempts have 
been made to introduce it in the face of lack of sympathy 
have been discredited because of the unsympathetic attitude 
of teachers. 

5. Some teachers feel that pupils become too dependent as a 
result of too much help. 

In any school interested in introducing any plan of supervised 
study a campaign of appreciation should be carried on in advance, 
and then special attention must be continually directed to develop- 
ing methods of technique peculiar to the several subjects. 


VI 


Supervised study has been a feature of the Hibbing high-school 
work for the past four years. It has been used in the seventh and 
eighth grades for two years, and in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades for one and one-half years. Thus all pupils in the six-year 
high school have had considerable experience with the plan. 
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During the month of February, 1917, a questionnaire was issued 
to representative groups of pupils from the seventh to the twelfth 
grade inclusive. Each pupil was given not more than fifteen 
minutes to answer the questions. No consultation was allowed. 
‘The papers were collected at once, and the data were tabulated 
in the principal’s office. Some of the results are given herewith: 


1. Do you prefer the supervised study-period to the period as we had it 
when you recited in class and studied outside of class ? 
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Eighth grade 105 
Seventh grade 158 


$32 


No comment is necessary on the foregoing expression of 
preference. 

We were interested in knowing why pupils preferred the one 
system or the other. Another question inquired why they pre- 


ferred the one system which they indicated. A random sampling, 
which by the way covers nearly all the reasons given, is shown here 
as being of decided psychological value in that it speaks volumes 
with regard to the advantages and disadvantages of the two types 
of period. 

Favorable: 


1. It helps you to understand your work better. 
2. We get the principle and hard points of the lesson. 
3. It makes the work much easier. 
4. Because part of the lesson can be prepared for the next day. 
5. Because I can learn more. 
6. Questions can be asked in class and you won’t have to come after 
school to have what you want done. 
7. It makes pupils study who would loaf otherwise. 
8. Because when a teacher helps you, you can learn more in ten minutes 
than doing it alone in an hour. 
9. Because the work is fresh in your mind after the teacher has explained 
the advance. 
10. I wouldn’t clearly understand my lessons otherwise. 
11. Because when the teacher explains the lesson I get more out of it. 


4 

Yes No Total . 


12. 
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Because that way you understand the problems and don’t ask some 


student and then forget the right way 


13. 
14. 


Because I do not have much time to study elsewhere. 
Because one gets things correctly the first time and does not study a 


wrong way. 


1% 
16. 
17. 
18, 


19. 
20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 


Because if something turns up we want to know, we can ask. 

It gives us some idea of the next day’s lesson. 

You are sure to study there. 

When the teacher suggests the most important points in the new 
lesson, —— the lesson immediately helps to fix the points better 
in mind. 

Because it is easy to study when you can ask questions. 

If there wasn’t any teacher to explain often you could not go on with 
your work. 

There is not so much study at night. 

Because I’ll surely have some of the lesson. 

Because often you do not understand the assignment. 

Because you can get more out of it than by studying alone. 

There is not so much chance for whispering and therefore more can 
be accomplished. 

Because the teacher has more time to help each individual. 

You receive the right assistance. 

We are in the same room in which the study is taught. 

There is a good atmosphere for study. 


From these citations from pupil statements it would appear that 
in the opinion of the pupils they are receiving many of the benefits 
or advantages mentioned earlier in this article. It should be 


borne 


in mind that these are representative opinions of all the 


opinions given by the five hundred pupils who favored supervised 


study. 


We shall now state the reasons given by the thirty-two pupils 
who opposed the plan or preferred no supervised study. 


. Because it is better to study by yourself. 
. Because the teacher does not help me. 


I 
2 
3: 
4 
5 


It makes me too dependent on the teacher. 


. Only about four or five get help during the period. 
. Because when we are studying we are interrupted by the end of the 


period before we have finished studying. 


. I think that most people waste this time anyway. 
- Most of the time the help is not needed. 
. Cannot get all my work done during the period. 


| 
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9. Because the students have become tired of the subject in hand and 
three-fourths of them do not put this time to good advantage. 

10. Because you receive this period from some teachers, but not from 
others. 


Here again we see that most of the reasons stated will group 
themselves under heads given under disadvantages. An interest- 
ing side light on the answers is that of those who feared dependence 
from getting too much help not a single one could have made a 
passing grade without the special attention on the part of the 
teacher. The comment on the class being tired of the subject was 
made by a girl of the giddy, “butterfly” type who never was able 
to concentrate on any idea. 

Pupils were asked what changes they thought should be made. 
An overwhelming majority expressed themselves as wanting things 
left as they were. A total of sixteen pupils favored a longer study- 
period. The other suggestions were that the teacher be required 
to see that the study-period was always used for study purposes, 
that more attention be given to supervised study in certain classes, 
and that the number in a class be made smaller so that all might 
receive individual attention. 

Pupils were asked in what classes they received the greatest 
help from supervised study. In the high school proper mathe- 
matics was first and algebra led geometry. Foreign language was 
second; Latin I and Caesar both received high rank. German also 
was well up. Bookkeeping ranked fairly well. English, history, 
science, and other commercial subjects ranked low. This cor- 
responds rather closely with the returns reported by Principal 
Erickson, of Houghton. Science ranked higher at Houghton 
than at Hibbing. Apparently certain of our subjects have as yet 
no technique of supervised study. Mathematics can undoubtedly 
accommodate itself to such treatment, but it is hard to see why 
foreign language should be more readily adapted to such treatments 
than history, English, or science. 

As a check on the pupils’ opinions an attempt was made to 
secure data from the opinions of the teachers. Teachers were 
given blanks with the instructions that they were to discuss to the 
best of their ability the subject of supervised study on certain 
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stated questions. They were requested to answer without consul- 
tation, and were allowed forty-eight hours after receiving the blanks 
before turning them in answered. We have every reason to believe 
that the instructions were followed out to the letter. Twenty-nine 
answered. ‘The first question was, “ Does it increase your work ?” 
Seven teachers answered that it did increase their work. Seven- 
teen stated that it did not increase their work. Four were 
indefinite, and one stated emphatically that it lightened her 
work. The second question was, ‘‘Are you able to have the class 
more nearly reach the desired proficiency in your subject?” 
Twenty-two stated emphatically, ‘‘Yes,”’ one “Most emphatically 
yes,” one “No,” three “No difference,” one was indefinite, and 
one did not answer. The third question was, “What is the great- 
est difficulty that you meet in the supervised study-period ?” 

Answers: 

. No difficulties (5). 

. Getting pupils to work (6). 

Pupils become too dependent (7). 

. Disinclination on the part of the pupil to study similar lessons (8). 
. To help without disturbing others (9). 

. Period too short (1). 

. Some pupils fail to make further preparation (1). 

. What pupil to help (1). 

. To find needs of individual pupils (2). 

There were ten questions in all. This paper will not allow of 
further reference to the opinions of the teachers, as from this point 
all with the exception of the last dealt with general questions for 
the purpose of securing helpful, suggestive answers that would not 
allow of tabulation. The last question asked was the pointed 
one if the teacher personally favored supervised study as we have 
it in the school. The reason for the answer was also asked. The 
only mention here that is necessary is that the teachers of mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, and bookkeeping were heartily in favor 
of the plan, whereas the teachers of other subjects could be arranged 
in a scale of declining sympathy which had its lower limit at abso- 
lute zero. The unly purpose in citing the data on this last question 
is that they show a very positive correlation with the subjects as 
named by the pupils. 


I 
2 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
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VII 


The greatest unsolved problem in supervised study is not how to 
organize a schedule of classes, how to finance any additional teach- 
ing force, how to group pupils as to size of classes, or how long to 
make the period. It is how to develop a specialized technique 
for each individual subject, and to train teachers so that they can 
efficiently administer that technique so as to reach the individual 
pupils of their classes. 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


HAZEL M. HARWOOD 
Acting Dean of Women, University of Illinois 


Any high-school principals or faculties in handling the extra- 
curricular activities of their schools may follow any one of three 
policies. They may: (1) ignore the existence of student organiza- 
tion, that is, may let the student have entire control; (2) dictate, 
that is, assume control, as in the classroom, allowing little freedom 
for student initiative; or (3) co-operate with the students. There 
is too much of educational value in extra-curricular activities to 
allow the chance that it be misdirected, and too much to the doctrine 
of interest to obliterate spontaneous enthusiasm by over-faculty 
supervision. Repeated unsuccessful experiences in many schools, 
together with sound and enlightened pedagogical principles, seem 
to be ample to eliminate either of the first two policies. Just how 
then can a faculty co-operate with high-school pupils to secure the 
desired result, freedom of expression subject to control? How 
make the pupils realize that they must build for themselves ever 
increasingly higher standards, so that they may think of the 
necessary faculty check as approval of worth-while plans and the 
faculty veto as a signal to find a better solution? This is a very 
live problem for high-school teachers—finding how they may keep 
themselves in the background, but make their assistance vital; 
be with the student when needed, but let the pupil take the lead. 

Many schools, especially in the last few years, have come to 
the conclusion that the best solution is through a general organiza- 
tion composed of all the pupils in the school, which shall be a central 
organ for the direction of every type and variety of associations, 
clubs, boards, and committees. The faculty adviser of this student 
association is variously known as vice-principal, supervisor, student 
adviser, dean, or any of several other titles, or is unfortunately too 
often without official recognition. But the idea of a centralized 
student association and a recognized faculty sponsor seems to be 
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growing in favor. As far as can be gathered from the reports, both 
written and oral, from the principals and teachers who have used 
such a device, the results have been most satisfactory. 

Two underlying principles are basic in building up a worth-while 
student association. First, a general organization should be an 
important factor in carrying out the aim of the school—it must work 
in harmony with the school administration, be a most potent factor 
in fostering school loyalty. Secondly, there must be some definite 
policy regarding the relationship between the pupil and the faculty. 
This is most important, for on the wisdom of such balance of power 
the entire success of the scheme rests. What shall be the factors 
which determine this question ? 

If the organization is to be a student association it should put 
the students foremost, with the faculty in the background, that is, 
the students should hold all the offices, hold the elections, conduct 
the meetings, do everything that they can do, constantly looking 
forward to doing more. Then what is the part of the members of 
the faculty? Let them co-operate with the student in student 
affairs. How? Let them be members of the student association 
on equal terms with the students. This gives the student the 
feeling that the faculty is “with him”—or “for them.” Next 
have a faculty supervisor, a faculty adviser for each class, club, 
and committee, who shall be what the name implies—an adviser— 
to give aid when needed, not to jump in and do the whole thing for 
the student. This is a real task for the teacher, for it is much 
easier to do the thing one’s self (saves time and energy) than to 
let the students try for themselves, make mistakes, and try again. 
But therein lies the educational value of student organization. The 
just, well-balanced, well-liked teacher in the background, who 
holds the power of approval or veto, increases the incentive to 
worthy student projects. Of course all teachers cannot now fill 
such a place—but as the call increases a greater number are becom- 
ing equal to the new demand. 

The following plan has been drawn up as a modification of a 
special plan for a particular school. This organization is the next 
step in the growth of student activities of a small high school of 
two hundred. It is intended to obviate the difficulties of the 
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present organization, in which there is too much teacher control 
(the teachers hold offices and obviously lead), too little student 
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responsibility, too few truly student elections, that is, too many 
appointments. In general, the faculty has humored the students 
too much, has robbed them of their chance in their own organization. 
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EXPLANATIONS OR COMMENTS ON CHART 


Membership.—All students and faculty are ipso facto members of 
the student association. 

Officers and council.—All officers and council members are 
nominated by their respective classes. Then the officer or council 
member is elected by the entire student body from the two nominees 
submitted by the class. Thus the president and treasurer of the 
association, the member on athletics, and the one on social events 
are nominated by Seniors, the secretary and member of the literary 
board by Juniors, etc. Of the council members, those on ath- 
letics, social events, and literary societies may be nominated by 
their respective associations—if these organizations have feasible 
nominating systems. 

Board and minor organizations.—Of the six boards, the athletics, 
social, arts, and literary (the other two are explained later) are 
each composed of eight members, a chairman, who is council mem- 
ber and represents the interests of his board in the council, and six 
members, each elected by the six minor organizations to represent 
them on that board. These seven members elect a secretary and a 
treasurer from their own number, and a faculty adviser—subject 
to the approval of the supervisor. 

Each class and minor organization must elect a faculty adviser, 
who must be approved by the supervisor and responsible to him for 
that organization. Each class, each minor organization, forms 
its own organization and is a unit complete in itself, but subject to 
conditions and general regulations as advised by the council. 

Supervisor—If possible the supervisor should be elected by 
students from nominees submitted by the faculty and approved 
by the principal. But this is not always possible or advisable. 


FINANCE BOARD 


No phase of student affairs has ever caused as much trouble or 
raised as many discussions as the problem of finance. In some 
schools management of student money is considered a losing game 
and is allowed to drift along in its losing way under student control 
—or rather miscontrol, as hundreds of dollars are annually lost. 
Many principals have reached the conclusion that high-school 
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students are too young and inexperienced to handle money, and 
so they appoint faculty treasurers. But is this not depriving the 
pupil of a training that he needs? Is it not depriving him of a real 
experience—and one that will be valuable in later life? Many 
men—and nowadays even many women—are treasurers of clubs, 
and many have large business interests to finance. Is it not an 
admission of failure of student organization for a faculty to say, 
“This is your organization, but you cannot have this taste of real 
life; you do not know how to handle money.” Believing that 
this is a vital and worth-while co-operation, and that, like every 
other board, class, or club, it needs adequate and keen-sighted 
faculty supervision, the following plan is here presented. This 
has been given a partial trial, and seems to be successful. 

A Senior from the commercial department is elected association 
treasurer. He is therefore ex officio treasurer of the council and 
chairman of the finance committee. The supervisor is ex officio 
adviser to this committee. The other members are the four class 
treasurers and the five board treasurers. From their number a 
secretary is elected. This board handles all of the school money. 
The class and board treasurers collect all the money from every 
source and, keeping proper accounts, turn it in to the school 
treasurer. Thus all funds form one large school fund. It is 
interesting and surprising to find how large this amount is, even 
in a small school, when it is lumped from all sources. The money 
is banked and held in trust by the school treasurer, subject 
to the properly signed order from the class or club that 
turned it in. (Thus the nuisance of small banking accounts is 
eliminated.) | 

How then is money paid out? Suppose that Grace English 
has spent $10.50 for decorations for a school banquet. She fills 
out blank No. 1, giving an itemized account of her expenditures 
(which she has herself paid for or had charged to her own account, 
or wishes to secure money to buy), and takes this to the treasurer 
of the banquet committee for him, Arthur Black, to sign and record 
in his accounts. Next she secures the faculty adviser’s O.K., 
and finally goes to the treasurer of the board on social affairs that 
he, Carl Morris, may sign and record. This completed order she 
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presents to Harry Cutler, student treasurer, who writes her a 
check which he takes to Mr. Davis, the faculty supervisor, for 
his O.K. 

This at first seems too elaborate a scheme, but when scrutinized 
carefully does not involve much red tape and does necessitate 


Treasurer Students’ Association 


Pay to the order of. 


Pay to the order o 


(Of ell Faculty Supervisor 


accurate bookkeeping—for the minor organizations, for board, for 
supervisor, for treasurer—and virtually audits itself. Perhaps 
the greatest advantage is in curbing extravagance in using school 
money. Does not this method of faculty supervision seem to be 
in better keeping with the entire student association ? 
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CENSUS BUREAU OR BOARD 


Nearly all effective college or university student associations 
have a census board or a point system as one of the most important 
phases of their organization. The reason for such a plan is twofold: 
to limit the number and extent of one student’s activities and to 
develop the unsocial student. Those who are familiar with high- 
school student life know that one of the most perplexing problems 
involved is this double one. First, how prevent, especially in the 
small high school, the president of the Senior class from being 
football captain, editor-in-chief of the annual, hero in the class 
play; in short, from being everything? Second, how bring out 
the shy pupil, who depreciates his or her own ability, but whom you 
suspect of hidden talents? Will not the same device prove ade- 
quate for high school that is successful in college ? 

This suggestion is incorporated in the foregoing students’ 
association. The details are briefly as follows. The treasurer 
who is elected association secretary is ex officio council secretary 
and also chairman of the census board. The supervisor is a 


faculty member. The four class secretaries and five other board 
secretaries complete the membership. The duties of this bureau 


Activities 
Student president 
Student treasurer 
Student secretary 
Senior president 
Athletic managers 
Athletic captains 
Council members (athletic, social, arts, literary) 
Board secretaries and treasurers 
Class secretaries and treasurers 
Junior, Sophomore, Freshman presidents 
Junior, Sophomore, Freshman vice-presidents 
Athletic team members 
Officers, minor organizations 
Members, minor organizations 
Chairman, standing committees 
Chairman, committees 
Members, committees 
Parts in plays 


Points 
i 
| 
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are: to keep a card index of all students with their class rank, their 
list of subjects, their activities, with point values for each, and a 
record of subjects in which pupils are below passing. (Grades 
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(Front) 


are not recorded.) Thus it will be possible to tell what students 
are eligible to office according to their class record and their 
activities. By limiting the number of activities of some of the 
pupils others will be brought out. 
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Where the system has not been used it will be difficult to fix 
even a trial point system. The tabulation on p. 279, based on the 
probable time spent, is a mere suggestion. Each student is 
expected always to carry one point, and no student is allowed more 
than nine points at any one time. 

To make the idea a little more concrete, suppose a card is filled 
out for Harry Cutler, 192 South Street. He is now in his first- 
semester Senior year (Sem. Rank 7). He has been in high school 
six semesters before. He is treasurer of the student association, 
5 points; is a basket-ball player, 2} points; in October he served 
on the Senior party committee, $ point; and plays in the glee club, 
1 point. So through October he was carrying nine activity points. 
Three of these were only temporary. 

On the back of this same card are listed his subjects: English, 
Physics, Economics, Algebra 7, also his reports. In this case the 
report shows that in November his grade was below passing in 
Physics (and is recorded after November as 2). 

These student cards are valuable school records. If they are 
filed along with classroom reports and character cards a complete 
school record is thus kept for each pupil. 


THE CURRICULUM OF THE MODERN SIX-YEAR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


L. C. WARD 
Principal, High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


It is understood in the beginning that the first six years of the 
school have been devoted to the acquirement of technique in the 
foundations of common knowledge. Children who have completed 
their sixth year are presumed to have learned to write, to read 
simple English, and to have mastered the simpler arithmetical 
operations. In any well-organized school they will have had some 
training in the use of their hands with pencil, crayon, brush, and 
simple tools, and some experience in physical culture and music. 
With all this preliminary training in the technique of the common 
branches they should be prepared to enter the six-year secondary 
school, where they will apply their knowledge of reading to the 
acquirement of ideas; their knowledge of arithmetic to the solu- 
tion of home and community problems; their spelling and writing 
to the production of simple original compositions; and _ their 
practice in drawing and the use of tools to simple designs of their 
own making. 

With the entrance of the pupil into the six-year secondary 
school it is necessary to offer him a varied course of activities, some 
with one purpose, some with another. No curriculum can be 
considered rational which does not aspire to these three aims: 
(z) to prepare for citizenship; (2) to prepare for vocations; (3) to 
open highways for artistic and aesthetic pursuit. 

The following is an attempt to organize the curriculum of the 
modern school in accordance with these aims. The table is an 
attempt to classify the subjects of instruction (few of which are not 
already in practical operation in good schools) in order to carry 
these ideals into practice, so far as that can be done. 

The aims of the secondary schools are (1) to prepare for citizen- 
ship; (2) to prepare for vocations; (3) to prepare for avocations. 
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1. (a) All citizens have certain common duties and common 
responsibilities. 

b) The high school must definitely plan part of its curriculum 
to prepare for these common responsibilities and duties. 

c) All pupils should be required to study such subjects. These 
subjects will be called “constants.” ‘The time allotment for these 
subjects will be in proportion to their importance as factors in 
citizenship and is therefore subject to variation. 

d) It is agreed that self-expression in a common language is the 
chief factor in community welfare. Training in reading and writ- 
ing English will be, therefore, the largest constant in the reorganized 
curriculum. 

e) It is agreed that a knowledge of history, civics, and the ele- 
ments of sociology is necessary to the intelligent performance of the 
duties and responsibilities of citizens in a democracy. These social 
sciences will therefore form a group of constants second only in 
importance to the study of English. 

f) It is agreed that some knowledge of hygiene and sanitation, 
both personal and community, is an essential to useful citizenship. 
The curriculum must provide some training in this line, partly 
expressed in sociology, but mainly expressed by well-planned work 
in physical culture. 

g) It is agreed that a working knowledge of arithmetic as 
applied to the solution of home and community problems is essen- 
tial to successful membership in the citizen body. 

h) It is debatable whether home economics for girls can be 
dealt with in a sufficiently broad way to justify inclusion as a con- 
stant for girls. 

2. All young people are expected to work in the community. 
Each pupil must therefore choose a vocation. This vocation may 
be in the field of (a) industry, (6) commerce, or (c) the “pro- 
fessions.” The high school must therefore offer studies which 
prepare for all these groups. Its course must include “group 
constants’’ for each set of vocations. For the “professions’’ these 
group constants will be sufficiently expressed in the traditional 
college preparatory studies; for the students in commerce, the 
traditional commercial course; for the pupils who go into industry, 
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the basic studies for all industrial pursuits. It is proposed that 
the following subjects be recognized as group constants for their 
respective vocations: 

a) Industry.—Industrial history; industrial sanitation; proper- 
ties of matter (elementary physics and chemistry); manipulation 
of tools (manual training); drawing, both freehand and mechanical. 

b) Commerce.—Group constants as determined by active busi- 
ness practice; penmanship, letter-writing, commercial law, book- 
keeping, stenography, typewriting, office practice. 

c) Professions—Group constants determined by college en- 
trance requirements and professional school requirements. 

3. The school must contribute to the joys as well as the neces- 
sities of living. Every person should have a hobby, and if the 
school can make this hobby a means of culture and enjoyment that 
becomes one of its most useful aims. All avocational subjects 
should be freely elective. The time allotment for such work will be 
determined largely by the requirements of the general constants and 
the group constants. Such subjects are art, music, foreign lan- 
guages, advanced sciences and literature, history, dramatics, and 
public speaking. 

The table shows the subjects of the curriculum arranged in their 
several groups as proposed for the reorganized high-school cur- 
riculum. 

It is immaterial whether the work of the entire six years be 
done as one unit, or be divided into two parts, one consisting of 
Grades VII and VIII, or VII, VIII, and IX, the other of Grades IX, 
X, XI, and XII, or X, XI, and XII. In small cities the entire 
course can probably be administered in one building. In larger 
cities, because of distance, school authorities may find it advisable 
to do the work of the two or three lower grades in several centers. 
It will be noticed that very little special equipment is needed 
until the beginning of the tenth grade. One point, however, must 
be emphasized. In whatever way the work is administered, the 
professional qualifications (and the pay also) of the teachers in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades must be at least as high as those 
of teachers in the upper grades. 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL 
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THE PRESIDENT’S APPEAL FOR SCHOOL GARDENS 


Secretary Lane through the United States Bureau of Education hopes 
to have five million boys and girls, in every city, town, and village, cap- 
tained by forty thousand teachers, produce as nearly as possible all of the 
vegetables, small fruits, and eggs for their home consumption. Are the 
captains in your school appointed? Have the volunteers for the ranks 
enrolled ? 

President Wilson, supporting the movement, writes to Secretary Lane: 


My DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: February 25, 1918 
I sincerely hope that you may be successful through the Bureau of Educa- 
tion in arousing the interest of teachers and children in the schools of the United 
States in the cultivation of home gardens. Every boy and girl who really sees 
what the home garden may mean will, I am sure, enter into the purpose with 
high spirits, because I am sure they would all ‘like to feel that they are in fact 
fighting in France by joining the home-garden army. They know that America 
has undertaken to send meat and flour and wheat and other foods for the sup- 
port of the soldiers who are doing the fighting, for the men and women who 
are making the munitions, and for the boys and girls of Western Europe, and 
that we must also feed ourselves while we are carrying on this war. The move- 
ment to establish gardens, therefore, and to have the children work in them 
is just as real and patriotic an effort as the building of ships or the firing of 
cannon. I hope that this spring every school will have a regiment in the 
Volunteer War Garden Army. 
Cordially and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Wooprow WILSon 


HEALTH PROBLEMS 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood, of Columbia University, chairman of the 
N.E.A. Committee on Health Problems, reporting at Atlantic City the 
results of a nation-wide investigation, said: 
Our schools are wasting enormous sums in educating or trying to educate 
children who are handicapped by ill health. 


At least 1 per cent, two hundred thousand of the 22,000,000 school children 
in the United States, are mentally defective. 
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Over 1 per cent, two hundred and fifty thousand at least of the children, 
are handicapped by organic heart disease. 

At least 5 per cent, a million children, have now or have had tuberculosis, 
a danger often to others as well as to themselves. 

Five per cent, a million of them, have defective hearing, which, unrecog- 
nized, gives many the undeserved reputation of being mentally defective. 

Twenty-five per cent, five million of these school children, have defective 
eyes. All but a small percentage of these can be corrected, and yet a majority 
of them have received no attention. 

Fifteen to twenty-five per cent, three to five million of them, are suffering 
from malnutrition, and poverty is not the most important cause of this serious 
barrier to healthy development. 

From 15 to 25 per cent, three to five million, have adenoids, diseased tonsils, 
or other glandular defects. 

From 10 to 20 per cent, two to four million, have weak foot arches, weak 
spines, or other joint defects. 

From 50 to 75 per cent, eleven to sixteen million of our school children, —_ 
defective teeth, and all defective teeth are more or less injurious to health. 
Some of these defective teeth are deadly menaces to their owners. 

Seventy-five per cent, sixteen million of the school children of the United 
States, have physical defects which are potentially or actually detrimental to 
health. Most of these defects are remediable. 


UsreFuL War BULLETIN FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Under the auspices of the University of North Carolina there is being { 
published a series of war bulletins called “Selections for Speaking in the | 
Public Schools.” Two bulletins have already appeared: the first, 
“Selections for Lee, Lincoln, and Washington Anniversaries”’; the sec- 
ond, “The Present Crisis.”” These are, respectively, War Information 
Series, Nos. 10 and 11. Send to the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Expense is extremely moderate. 


Tue District System IN NEw York 


Last year New York abolished the “time immemorial” district 
system and substituted the township unit of school control. The pur- 
pose was to give a larger unit of support and of administration, to secure 
an equality of financial burden over wider areas, and to promote educa- 
tional opportunity within that area. At present there is a vigorous 
effort, instituted on behalf of reluctant taxpayers who are feeling the 
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pressure, to repeal the new law. Opposition to the repeal is being led 
by Dr. Finley and Dr. Finegan, the latter of whom points out: 

There are 15 schools in the state now in each of which there is just 1 pupil; 
{ there are 86 in which there are 2; 116 with 3 pupils; 357 in which there are but 
) § pupils; 600 in which there are less than 7, and 3,800 in which there are less 
than ro children in attendance. Everybody knows that it is absolutely 
| impossible to maintain in one of these districts a school which comes anywhere 
{ near approaching an institution worthy of the name school. 


Dr. Finegan is further reported to have said: 


( There has been a great change in this state in the last forty years. Thirty- 

five or forty years ago there were more people living in the agricultural regions. 
There are one hundred thousand less children in attendance upon the schools 
maintained in agricultural regions than there were thirty-five years ago. If 
the farmers of the state are to avail themselves of the great opportunity to 
serve the country by increasing production, rural life must be made more 
comfortable and attractive. The schools are the great agencies which must 
achieve this result. 


“Continuous COLLEGES” 


From Pennsylvania and Dartmouth comes word that these univer- 
sities are inaugurating the plan of continuous sessions. Of course the 
year-round college is as yet in its incipiency in these two institutions; 
however, both have admitted Freshmen at mid-years. The Boston 
Transcript points out that concessions of this nature are demanded by 
the times. ‘With all our young men at the threshold of national service, 
and with the task of getting an education in the brief time allotted having 
become much more difficult, any and all steps that make the task more 
possible must be commended, no matter how much red tape of academic 
tradition they may tear down.” The Transcript predicts that alumni 
opposition to the four-session plan will vanish. Thus, gradually, are 
colleges like Dartmouth and public-opinion-making agencies like the 
Transcript coming to realize the value of all means making for economy 
of time, for dignity of effort, in education. At any rate the long summer 
vacation, originally necessary to allow boys to work on the farms, has 
today degenerated into an undignified loafing period for many college 
students. 


PLAIN FOOLISHNESS 


Fortunately the spectacle is unusual of schools and school men lead- 
ing their pupils into spectacular but silly “war activities.” Fortunately 
we have hundreds, yes thousands, of courses for women instituted in 
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colleges and high schools, courses in conservation of fuel and of food, 
office management, chemistry for nurses, surgical dressing, first aid, and 
the like. Perhaps it is only to make us realize how sensibly in general 
we are trying to fit our young women for war services that they might 
conceivably be called upon to perform, perhaps it is for the purpose of 
furnishing us a suitable contrast, that certain schools in Chicago are 
preparing to teach girls the manual of the rifle. The officer in charge 
of the cadet corps ought to know better than to make the ridiculous 
statement attributed to him: “I know they [the instructors] will teach 
all school girls so thoroughly that if they were needed America could 
have its ‘Battalion of Death.’” Plain and unadulterated foolishness 
and waste. 


Lax Mritary TRAINING FoR Boys 


Possibly Chicago officials have been led to form battalions of death 
because the attendance of boys who enrolled in military courses last 
spring has dwindled as woefully as it has in New York. Last year from 
three hundred to four hundred boys in each of many high schools in that 
city began military drill; today a scant thirty or forty comprise the 
various squads. The rapid decrease is laid to the failure of school 
authorities and of the law to prescribe any penalty for non-attendance. 
The record of Chicago boys is not so unfortunate, but observation of the 
size of some of the squads points in that direction. This Journal has 
repeatedly pointed out the absurdity of attempting anything like military 
drill which is not built solidly around the central virtue of military life, 
discipline. Indeed, the very failure of military drill, if it is a failure, 
points directly to what was and is the chief argument in its favor: 
namely, teaching American youth to persevere in tasks after the newness 
and the spectacular has worn off. 


Untrorm Hicu-ScHoot ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. J. G. Masters, principal of Central High School, Omaha, was 
chairman of a committee which reported at the Department of Superin- 
tendence a tentative plan for uniform high-school administration. The 
committee was appointed by the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. Mr. Masters writes: “It is only fair to say that I 
should take almost full responsibility for the report . . . . no two of the 
principals with whom I talked would ever suggest the same item as a 
matter subject to uniformity.” 
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The Committee begs leave to report and to recommend: 


1. That a uniform record blank for the certification of grades be used by 
all high schools. 

2. That we recommend to all high schools a uniform system of marks 
as follows: A, 93 per cent to 100 per cent; B, 86 per cent to 92 per cent; C, 78 
per cent to 85 per cent; D, 70 per cent to 77 per cent; E, failure. 

3. That credit values be assigned and granted to the foregoing marks 
as follows: A gives 1.2 credits; B gives 1.1 credits; C gives 1.o credit; D gives 
o.8 credit; E gives no credit; or A gives 1.1 credits; B gives 1.0 credit; C 
gives 0.9 credit; D gives no credit. 

4. That a credit or point be defined as one-half of a unit. That “a unit 
represents a year’s study in any subject in a secondary school, consisting of a 
quarter of a full year’s work,” which year shall be not less than the equivalent 
of 130 sixty-minute hours of classroom work. Two hours of manual training, 
mechanical drawing, and laboratory work shall be considered the equivalent 
of one hour of classroom work. Not more than one-half of a unit shall be 
allowed upon a year’s work each in music, art, gymnasium, military drill, 
penmanship, typewriting, and other “drill” subjects. 

5. That not fewer than thirty-two credits or sixteen units be accepted 
for graduation. 

6. That at least six units must be taken in each of the four years of the 
high-school course. 

7. That a student must make not fewer than seven credits in a high school 
to be graduated from that high school. 

8. That students must have made a passing grade in at least three full 
subjects the preceding semester and must be passing in the work enrolled 
in at the time to be eligible to class offices, athletic events, school offices, 
offices in military, places on the school paper, and offices in other school 
activities. 

9. That in order to encourage scholarship in the high schools of the 
country an honor society be formed and that the basis of such society shall be 
high scholarship coupled with either leadership in the school’s activities or a 
manifestation of unusual originality and constructive ability. We suggest 
that about 5 or 10 per cent each of the boys and the girls be elected to this 
society from the senior class. 

to. In the selection of new teachers we recommend that preference be 
given those who have had recent training in the field of education. 

11. We recommend a number of debate clubs, literary societies, dramatic 
clubs, department clubs, athletic organizations, etc., under the careful guidance 
of school sponsors. We decry secret societies as being un-American and 
undemocratic. 

12. We commend the application of the principles of scientific management 
to the solution of high-school problems to be carried out by statistical and 
experimental studies. 

13. We commend the six-and-six plan of high-school organization. 

14. We recommend the junior college of two years as an excellent plan 
of extending the opportunity of college work to local communities. 
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Tue House System IN DETROIT 


The School Review is indebted to Mr. J. M. McConnel, of the North- 
eastern High School, Detroit, for the following description of the system 
by which pupils are grouped together in co-operating organizations 
called “houses.” Mr. McConnel is himself a “house principal.” 


The average sized high school has six houses, each containing from two 
hundred to two hundred and seventy-five pupils. The boys and the girls are in 
separate houses. In each house are pupils from all the grades in the high school; 
thus in the six-year high schools the new seventh-grade pupil finds himself in a 
house of two hundred pupils ranging from twelve-year-old seventh-graders to 
eighteen-year-old twelfth-graders. The pupil remains a member of this house 
during his entire high-school life. 

Buildings are constructed on the house system plan. The average building 
has six large rooms planned to serve as “houses.” The largest of these rooms 
in the Detroit schools have three thousand square feet of floor space providing 
easily for three hundred single seats and desks. 

Each house has its house principal. In general there are women as house 
principals for the girls and men for the boys. The tenure of the house prin- 
cipal is relatively permanent. The position has been definitely created by the 
board of education and a special salary schedule provided. Ordinarily the 
house principal does no teaching; he may teach one class if the number of 
pupils in his house is below the average. He is a sort of sub-principal for his 
group. Attendance, discipline, and reports he must look after. There are 
conferences every day with teachers, parents, pupils; letters must be written, 
visits to homes made, truancy reports sent in. The house principal should 
make it his business to know what each pupil of his house is doing in school and 
out of school. 

Life in the school centers about the houses. There are inter-house athletic 
contests; Liberty Loan drives or Thrift-Stamp selling campaigns are made by 
houses; house parties are held. Each house has various organizations, 
athletic, social, and literary. Occasionally the pupils of the “Webster House” 
may be invited to a party in the “‘ House of Jane Addams.” 

The advantages of such a system are obvious. During his entire high- 
school career the pupil has the same house principal whose business it is to 
learn about his pupils—their home life, their special abilities, their weaknesses, 
their ambitions. He advises them, restrains them, encourages them. 

The system may be objected to as expensive. It is expensive; the expense 
is first felt in constructing the building and afterward felt in operating it. Six 
house principals—higher salaried than teachers, and doing no teaching— 
doubtless add to the per capita cost of instruction. But surely the result ought 
to justify this extra cost. In individual cases, however, it is to be feared that 
the results do not justify the extra cost. The activities of the house principal 
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are too largely intramural; attendance, discipline, and reports are his chief 
concerns. This should be charged up to the inefficient house principal, how- 
ever, and not to the house system. 


Miuitary FAritures: Foop ror TEACHERS’ THOUGHT 


The following is an extract from a statement of Inspector Blayney, 
of Camp Funston, giving reasons why many candidates failed to secure 
commissions. It should be possible for high-school teachers to improve 
some of these specific difficulties referred to with great advantage to the 
pupils and to the general tone of school work: 


Perhaps the most glaring fault noted in aspirants to the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, and the one which might be corrected by proper attention in our high 
schools, preparatory schools, and colleges, might be characterized by the general 
word “slouchiness.” I refer to what might be termed a mental and physical 
indifference. I have observed at Camp Funston many otherwise excellent 
men who have failed because in our school system sufficient emphasis is not 
placed upon the avoidance of this physical and mental handicap. At Camp 
Funston and other military camps mental alertness, accuracy in thinking and 
acting, clearness in enunciation, sureness and ease of carriage and bearing must 
be insisted upon for two reasons: that success may be assured as nearly as 
human effort can guarantee it with the material and means at hand, and that 
priceless human lives may not be criminally sacrificed. Only by the possession 
of the qualities referred to does one become a natural leader. At Camp Funston 
we must train leaders. 5 

A great number of men have failed at Camp Funston because of inability 
to articulate clearly. A man who cannot impart his ideas to his command in 
clear, distinct language, and with sufficient volume of voice to be heard reason- 
ably far is not qualified to give commands upon which human life will depend. 
Many men disqualified by this handicap might have become officers under their 
country’s flag had they been properly trained in school and college. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that more emphasis will be placed upon the basic principles 
of elocution in the training of our youth. Even without prescribed training 
in elocution a great improvement could be wrought by the instructors in our 
schools and colleges, regardless of the subject, insisting that all answers be 
given in a loud, clear, well-rounded voice, which of course necessitates the 
opening of the mouth and the free movement of the lips. It is remarkable 
how many excellent men suffer from this handicap, and how difficult and almost 
impossible it is to correct this after the formative years of life. 

In addition to this physical disability and slouchiness is what might be 
termed the slouchiness of mental attitude. Many men fail to measure up to 
the requirements set for our Officers’ Reserve because they have not been 
trained to appreciate the importance of accuracy in thinking. Too many 
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schools are satisfied with an approximate answer to a question. Little or no 
incentive is given to increased mental effort to co-ordinate one’s ideas and 
present them clearly and unequivocally. Insistence upon decision in thought 
and expression must never be lost sight of. It is next to impossible for military 
| instructors to do much to counteract the negligence of schools in this regard. 
This again has cost many men their commissions at Camp Funston. 
As a last important element that seems to me has been lacking in the moral 
and mental make-up of some of our students there is the characteristic of grit. 
, Not that they would have proved cowardly in battle, necessarily, but some have 
) exhibited a tendency to throw up the sponge upon the administration of a 
} severe rebuke or criticism. Their “feelings have been hurt” and they “resign.” 
They have never been taught the true spirit of subordination. They are not 
ready for the rough edges of life. The true training schools should endeavor 
to inculcate that indomitable spirit that enables one to get out of self, to keep 
one’s eyes fixed upon the goal rather than upon the roughness of the path, to 
realize that one unable to rise above the first hard knocks of discipline cannot 
hope to face with equanimity the tremendous responsibilities of the officer under 
modern conditions of warfare. This idea of grit belongs in the schoolroom as 
well as upon the campus. 


A FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


A determined effort is on foot to secure the passage of a law now 


before Congress establishing a federal department of education. At the 
request of the chairman of the Senate Committee on Education the 
Association of College Presidents submitted a statement setting forth 
the need: 


Since education is universally recognized as the first corollary of democracy, 
it seems incongruous that it should not be recognized as of equal rank in the 
councils of the nation with that accorded Commerce, Labor, and Agriculture, 
all of which have representatives in the President’s cabinet. 


The burden of the committee’s statement, as elaborated by Presidents 
Judson, McCracken, and Campbell, is that the educational agencies of 
the nation, both during the war and after the war, will have unprece- 
dented opportunities and responsibilities in safeguarding democratic 
institutions: 

Under the new conditions which the war has produced the supreme impor- 
tance of education to the country stands out more clearly than ever before. 
The great ideals which have always been in the minds of the people more or 
less in solution become the well-defined directing motives in the national con- 
sciousness. In the absence of a state religion the educational organization 
of the country must be the means of placing emphasis on the great moral and 
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spiritual values which are ultimately the determining factors in a nation’s 
history. By the enlightenment which it spreads and the emphasis which it 
places on the great moral laws, it can prove a large measure of salvation in a 
shifting social and economic order which we are inevitably facing at the close of 
the war. What use will be made of the new measure of leisure which seems to 
be coming to the workman and what application he will make of the enlarged 
power which is already his will largely be determined by the place which is 
accorded education in the national life. The enlargement of the suffrage also 
brings weighty additional responsibilities to the schools. 

The nation’s ideals, consciously expressed in the lives of its people, deter- 
mine its destiny. As Humboldt has said, “‘What we desire in the government 
we must first put into the minds of the people through the schools.” 


This agitation of the colleges was heartily supported by the great 
majority of the school men recently gathered in Atlantic City and by a 
score of other associations, embracing practically all of the more promi- 
nent educational organizations of the country. All see the imperative 
need of a great co-ordinating educational agency in Washington. “The 
Emergency Council on Education,” President J. W. Crabtree, chairman, 
sets forth the following types of educational problems arising out of war 
conditions: 


I. The group of problems relating to the immediately increased efficiency of 
the schools toward winning the war. 
1. Co-ordination of work of schools and of various independent organiza- 
tions and agencies. 
. Increased scientific research for war purposes. 
. Training of students for all types of war service. 
. Extension of educational work in military encampments. 
. Educational propaganda—lectures, pamphlets, etc.—to make clear 
purposes of the war and maintain morale of people. 


II. The group of problems relating to the maintenance of the schools and 

schooling in all grades and stages, as essential to the national defense. 

1. Furlough of students making special preparation for war service. 

2. Rearrangement of schedules to provide for temporary release of students 
for industrial purposes. 

3. Special equipment of schools for war training. 

4. Broadly organized utilization of schools by governmental departments 
for purposes of special training. 

5. Re-education of the maimed. 

. The group of problems relating to international educational relations. 
1. International educational commissions. 


2. Exchanges of faculty. 
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3. International scholarships. 
4. Courses of study and degrees. 
IV. The group of problems relating to the educational system after the war. 

1. Recasting of courses of study in light of lessons of the war. 

2. Shortening period of education. 

3. Appropriations and expenses of maintenance. 

4. Relationship of schools to federal government. 

5. Collection and preservation of war data. 

Other problems of the future not mentioned in the list above are: 

1. Increased federal appropriations for vocational education together with 
the necessity of adjusting the new type of schools in harmony with the 
older type of institutions. 

. The problem of making English truly our national tongue. There are 
sections of the United States in which the majority of children are 
instructed in a foreign tongue, receiving instruction in English, if any 
at all, but very incidentally. Certainly this represents a condition 
inimical to our national spirit, a condition imperatively demanding 
federal authority. 

. The standardization of higher degrees, professional and academic, is 
beyond the scope of state action. 

. The standardization of qualifications for teachers and national plans 
for the certification and employment. At present distribution and 
employment of teachers are rendered difficult in the extreme by con- 
flicting requirements of the various states. 


Two major objections appear to be urged against the federal depart- 
ment. The first is the familiar argument of state’s rights and local con- 
trol. The reply is that education needs equalizing and standardizing. 
In this field need is certainly as great as it was in the case of weights and 
measures, certainly as great as it is in the case of marriage and divorce. 
Separate state action is bound to result in a hodgepodge. 

The second objection is perhaps somewhat more valid, viz., that 
the present is not opportune for pressing the question, because almost 
all of the federal war services have already undertaken independent 
educational activities, and therefore an attempt to nationalize them 
would result in difficulty and confusion. To this the reply is, again, 
the imperative need of co-ordination and supervision of all in order that 
each endeavor may. be managed in the light of the total good to be 
accomplished. 

England, Germany, France, have national departments of education. 
Why should education in the greatest democracy of them all be left 
stranded in one sub-bureau of the Department of the Interior ? 


EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


I. SUMMARY OF THE RECENT LITERATURE ON 
METHODS IN ART EDUCATION 


WALTER SARGENT 
University of Chicago 


The purpose of this article is to review briefly the literature on methods 
in public art education. For a long time after its appearance in public schools 
art education was considered as a matter for specialists, both by general edu- 
cators and by the specialists themselves. This situation tended to limit 
publications on methods to local curricula based on personal opinions and 
experiences. More recently art education has come to be recognized as a 
subject which, so far as it related to elementary education, is no more special, 
and in its advanced phases no more general, than literature or mathematics 
or the natural sciences. 

As a result of this developing recognition of the character of the subject 
publications began to appear which may be classified into two general 
divisions: 

1. Reports of associations of art teachers and other publications of articles 
which bring together the experiences and the records of plans and results from 
teachers all over the country; and, 

2. Publications by individuals presenting specific experiments or organ- 
ized methods of art instruction. 

This initial summary includes a number of publications which have been 
known for some time but which are still valuable as reference material. 


A. REPORTS OF ASSOCIATIONS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 
OF ARTICLES 


One of the first well-planned efforts to correlate the work of art instructors 
and make the results of individual experiments generally available was made 
by a group called the Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts. This council 
was organized in 1901. Its active membership was limited to forty. Although 
meetings were held for purposes of discussion of various questions relating to 
art education, its main purpose was the publication of a yearbook. Papers 
were not read at the meetings but were printed in the Yearbook previous to the 
date of the annual meeting where they were discussed. The series of Year- 
books contained considerations of various problems relating to the arts in ele- 
mentary and high schools; for example, the organization of courses, methods 
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in presenting various subjects, historical and psychological papers, etc. These 
books were published by the Council and are now out of print, but were at 
the time of publication widely distributed to public libraries, so that they are 
now pretty generally available. 

Two prominent associations of teachers of the arts, namely, the Eastern 
Arts Association and the Western Drawing and Manual Training Association, 
meet annually and each publishes a volume of Proceedings. The scope of these 
publications is indicated by the following titles of some of the discussions 
printed in the reports for 1916. 

Eastern Arts Association, Proceedings of Seventh Annual Meeting: “ Prob- 
lems of Art Education,” David Snedden, Columbia University; ‘The Art 
High School,” members of the staff of the Ethical Culture School; “Art in 
Lettering,” Sallie B. Tannahill, Teachers College; ‘‘The Art School and the 
Graphic Arts,” Arthur S. Allen, Phillip Ruston Company, New York; “The 
Artist Craftsman,” Arthur Fairbanks, director of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston; ‘The School and the Department Store,” Helen R. Norton, director, 
School of Salesmanship, Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston; 
“Tllustrations for Elementary Children,’”’ Lucia W. Dement, Horace Mann 
School; “New Art Work at Columbia University,” Arthur W. Dow, Teachers 
College; Report of the Committee on Standards in Drawing, J. Winthrop 
Andrews, Yonkers, New York, Chairman. In addition to these topics dealing 
with art education the volume contains discussions by the Industrial and 
Household Arts Section. 

The Western Drawing and Manual Training Association, Proceedings of 
meetings held in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1916: “‘Art Training for Industry,” 
C. A. Prosser, director, Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis; “Art Teaching in 
High Schools,” James P. Haney, director of art in high schools, New York 
City; “Mental Development through Drawing and Manual Training,” 
Woodbridge N. Ferris, governor of Michigan; ‘‘ Democratization of the Arts,” 
John D. Shoop, superintendent of Chicago schools; “In What Way Should 
the Vocational Movement Influence Public Art Courses,’”’ Anna L. Cobb of 
the Cleveland School of Art; ‘‘ Privileges and Penalties of Our Task,” Lorado 
Taft, sculptor, Chicago. Besides these papers on art, there are papers on 
industrial and vocational education, and reports of various round tables. 

In 1900 a monthly magazine called the School Arts Book devoted to public 
art education was established by Fred H. Daniels, now supervisor of art 
education in Newton, Massachusetts. Later Mr. Harvey T. Bailey, formerly 
state supervisor of art. education in Massachusetts, and now dean of the 
Cleveland Art School, became editor. The title of the magazine was changed 
to the School-Arts Magazine. The files of this magazine furnish an immense 
amount of valuable material regarding methods and courses and results in art 
education in the schools of the United States. 

Mr. Royal B. Farnum, specialist in art education for the New York State 
Department of Education, publishes leaflets, syllabi, and reports in connection 
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with his department. He has also prepared for the United States Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin 1914, No. 13, Whole No. 586, entitled, “Present Status 
of Drawing and Art in the Elementary and Secondary Schools of the United 
States.” This bulletin of 375 pages together with 63 illustrative plates con- 
tains a survey of the historical development of art education in the United 
States, a statement of the aims and scope of art instruction, a discussion of 
organization, methods, and outlines, and five tables of statistics relating to 
drawing in public elementary and high schools and in private high schools and 
academies. Art museums are giving increasing attention to promoting public 
art education both within their own walls and in connection with schools and 
other agencies. Most of the larger museums publish bulletins which include 
descriptions of these educational activities 

A recent bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City 
is devoted to the public educational work of that museum. It discusses 
briefly the following topics: ‘Commercial Tendencies and an Aesthetic 
Standard in Education,’”’ Homer E. Keyes, Dartmouth College; ‘“‘A Suggestion 
on Correlating the Instruction Given in the Museums of a Community,” 
Mrs. A. L. Vaughn; “Non-Technical Laboratory for the Student of the His- 
tory of Art,” Miss E. R. Abbott; and “‘The Museum’s Part in the Making 
of Americans,” Mrs. Laura W. L. Scales. The last three writers are members 
of the museum staff. 

Instances of the ways in which the museum affects public education are 
indicated by the announcements of lectures and classroom talks. These 
include lectures for the general public, story hours for children, lectures for 
teachers in the public schools, for elementary and high-school pupils, illus- 
trated lectures for the deaf, and talks for blind children, illustrated with 
objects from the collection which may be handled. Bulletin of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art of New York, Vol. XII, No. 9, September, 1917. Price 
10 cents. 

The Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Massachusetts, the John Harron 
Art Museum, Indianapolis, Indiana, and the Cleveland Art Museum, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, are notable among others for having definitely articulated their 
educational work with that of the public schools. 


B. PUBLICATIONS PRESENTING SPECIFIC EXPERIMENTS OR 
ORGANIZED METHODS OF ART INSTRUCTION 


Ross, DenMAN W. A Theory of Pure Design. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1907. 

This is a painstaking and orderly presentation of the elements of design 
in a series of problems which progress systematically from the simplest ele- 
ments in the most elementary arrangements to more intricate factors in 
increasingly complex combinations. The problems are accompanied by state- 
ments and definitions clearly formulated. 
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Regarding his motive in writing this book, Dr. Ross says in the Preface, 
“Art is regarded as the one activity of man which has no scientific basis, and 
the appreciation of Art is said to be a matter of taste in which no two persons 
can be expected to agree. It is my purpose to show how, in the practice of 
Art, as in all other practices, we use certain terms and follow certain principles.” 
This book has had great influence upon the teachers of design, and through 
them upon methods of public instruction. 


AYER, FRED CARLETON, The Psychology of Drawing. Baltimore: Warwick 

& York, 1916. 

In this book Professor Ayer analyzes the problems involved in drawing 
in connection with science study, and presents a survey of the literature of 
drawing as it bears upon these problems. He then describes in detail his own 
tests and experiments with the type of drawing used in connection with science 
study and presents conclusions regarding the most effective methods of teach- 
ing this phase of drawing as indicated by the results of his experiments. 


SARGENT, WALTER, AND MILLER, ELizABETH E. How Children Learn to 

Draw. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1916. 

This book was prepared by Miss Miller, instructor in Art in the Elementary 
School of the School of Education, the University of Chicago, and by the 
writer of this article. It was based on daily records of each step in teaching 
drawing in the various grades and shows representative series of lessons 
accompanied by illustrations from the work of the children. The plan of 
teaching regards drawing in the elementary grades as a general subject in 
which special talent is no more a factor than is special talent in mathematics 
or in language. Any means that appeared to promote appreciation and 
ability in self-expression through drawing have been utilized, however ques- 
tionable from the traditional artistic standpoint they may appear at first sight. 
Many of the illustrations show for comparison the best, the average, and the 
poorest work in a class. The description of method is followed by a chapter 
dealing with conclusions as to how children most readily learn to draw. 


Brown, HarotD HAvEN. Applied Drawing. With chapters by James Hatt, 
ESTELLE P. Izor, ERNEST W. WATSON, AND RAYMOND ENSIGN. Chicago: 

Atkinson, Mentzer & Co., 1916. 

This book discusses the different materials useful in upper-grade and high- 
school drawing and the technical methods of each. Each chapter deals with 
a particular application of representation, design, or mechanical drawing. The 
book is fully illustrated by excellent drawings. 

Soper, MABEL B. Principles and Practice of Elementary Drawing. Chicago: 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 

This textbook was compiled to meet the difficulties of preparing large 
entering classes in the normal school to teach courses of drawing already 
established in elementary public schools. The first draft was written on charts 
before the class. Consequently it is a condensed record of class instruction. 
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It presents a well illustrated and formulated summary of the principles of 
drawing and of design. 


Hatt, James. With Pen and Ink. New York: The Prang Co. 

This book is unique among school art books in that it deals wholly with 
the possibilities of pen-and-ink drawing, a medium which is of first importance 
in drawing for reproduction and which is occupying an increasingly prominent 
place in upper-elementary and high-school drawing. It presents a series of 
definite exercises which are progressive in sequence and include typical prob- 
lems in pen drawing. It deals with the general principles of drawing and com- 
position only as they relate to the problem of handling pen and ink. 

The book is illustrated by drawings which demonstrate clearly two methods 
of procedure and are at the same time of the highest artistic excellence. 


II. COMMENT ON EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


ALLEN, W. H. Rainbow Promises of Progress in Education. New York City, 

Institute for Public Service, 51 Chambers Street, 1917. Pp. 88. 

This little pamphlet is a report of a study made through the Institute for 
Public Service whose director is William H. Allen. The purpose of the report 
was to learn how far, if at all, existing schools in different sections of the country 
had already incorporated the 111 different elements of method, content, and 


purpose which are to be experimented with in the recently established Lincoln 
School located in New York City. The method used in making the report was to 
ask a selected list of city and state superintendents of public instruction and the 
heads of a few private schools how much of the promised reforms they actually 
have in their schools today. The information contained in the pamphlet 
relates directly to about 2,200,000 pupils in about 15,200 schools. The 
method used in presenting this material is to quote the several proposals of 
reform set forth in the prospectus of the Lincoln School and then to show in 
each case (111 in all) by means of quotations from reports, letters, and courses 
of study that the reform under consideration is already ancient history in many 
localities. ‘The pamphlet will be useful as a source of reference. If a super- 
intendent is interested in an advanced notion relative to some phase of educa- 
tion he can turn to this report and find some school in which such a reform is 
being carried out. - The truth of the matter is that 67 of the 88 pages are made 
up of a list of places carrying on advanced ideas in education and a brief 
description of the work in its present form. The pamphlet is copiously illus- 
trated with cuts showing all sorts of up-to-date school work. As an attack on 
the Lincoln School the pamphlet is thoroughly unscientific and misleading. 
Suppose that every reform discussed were shown to be under way somewhere 
else. The bringing together of all at one point would be a great service. But 
much more is involved in the Lincoln School than mere enumeration of reforms. 
There is method of carrying out the reforms and no questionnaire can cover 
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these matters. The questionnaire method was so long ago abandoned as a 
basis for criticism of educational practices that it is surprising to see it revived 
without apology and with seeming confidence. 


Ho ttisTer, H. A., AND OTHERS. Proceedings of the High-School Conference of 
November 22, 23, and 24, 1917. Urbana, IIll.: University of Illinois 
School of Education, Bulletin No. 19. Pp. 354. 

As the title indicates, this is the report of the high-school conference held 
at the University of Illinois last November. The report is organized in two 
parts. Part I deals with general sessions and Part II with section meetings- 
Part I is made up chiefly of addresses by Messrs. H. S. Magill, Medill McCor- 
mick, Luther H. Gulick, and Miss Helen C. Putnam. Besides these addresses 
this part contains the Director’s message and reports on library exhibit and 
on correlation of science work. 

Part II contains over 300 pages and is made up of the papers and discus- 
sions presented at the various section meetings. Administrative, agricul- 
tural, biology, classics, commercial, county superintendents and village 
principals, domestic science, English, geography, manual arts, mathematics, 
modern language, music, physical education, physical science, and social 
science are the sections represented in Part II. The reports from each of 
these sections are rather full and in detail. Anyone interested in one or more 
of these phases of secondary education will find much material of interest and 
value. Inquiries concerning the report should be directed to H. A. Hollister, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


SmitH, LEwis WitBur. [Illinois High Schools. Their Organization, Mainte- 
nance, Administration, and Instruction with Particular Reference to the 
Township High School. Issued by Francis G. Biarr, superintendent of 
public instruction, Springfield, Ill., 1917. Pp. 291. 

In his study of Illinois high schools Principal Smith of Harvey, Illinois, 
has made a notable contribution to the field of secondary education. If a 
similar study of the high schools in each state were in existence some valuable 
conclusions relative to secondary education at large could be made. Most of 
the material on which this report is based was derived from records in the state 
superintendent’s office. To supplement these records Mr. Smith sent out an 
elaborate questionnaire to the principals of Illinois township high schools and 
also secured through the high-school inspector of the University of Illinois 
records relating to the work of over 2,300 Freshmen in the university. 

Mr. Smith has organized his report around the following topics: the con- 
stitution of the township high school, the plant, finances, the course of study, 
the principal, the teachers, the student body, efficiency of high-school graduates 
in the university, the territorial unit underlying the township high school, and 
launching the township high school. In handling his data the writer has made 
much use of statistics and the statistical method. His general plan is to first 
present the material in tabular form and then to follow this table with a figure 
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or graph illustrating and amplifying it. The discussion is concerned largely 
with the interpretation and the explanation of the tables and figures. The 
general conclusions are brought together at the close of the study. 

In dealing with the high school as a whole Mr, Smith classified them into 
two general divisions, city high schools and township high schools. These 
again are classified as to size. For example, Class A, high schools having 1 to 
100 pupils; Class B, high schools having 101 to 200 pupils; Class C, high 
schools having 201 to 300 pupils; Class D, high schools having 301 to 500 
pupils; Class E, high schools having 501 and over. By using such a scheme 
of classification Mr. Smith has been able to present his material in a much more 
convenient and usable form. 

The study shows painstaking care and much thought. It will, no doubt, 
prove to be a valuable model for subsequent studies along this line. While 
it will be of chief value to the secondary-school men of Illinois it will never- 
theless be of almost equal value to students of secondary education in all 
sections of the country. 


Rospins, CHARLES L. The School as a Social Institution. An Introduction 
to the Study of Social Education. Chicago: Allyn & Bacon, 1918. 
Pp. xvi+470. 

In his Preface the author states that the purpose of this book is to make 
available for teachers, social workers, and citizens interested in social problems 
such a survey of the school as will present in a brief, comprehensive manner 
the social significance of its educational work, its relation to other institutions 
and forces, its function as a determining and controlling force, its work as a 
protective agency, and its service as a community center. In carrying out 
this ambitious purpose the author discusses at some length the following 
general topics: evolution of the idea of school as a social institution, the social 
ideals of the school, social conditions which control the school, the reaction of 
the school upon society, the school as a protective agency, the school as a 
selective agency, the school as a guiding institution, the school as an instru- 
ment of control, the school as a community center, organization as a social 
problem, private schools and public education, the course of study, nature and 
types of method, and the teacher. To each of these topics a chapter is devoted. 

The book seems to have been written to supply a need for a text in this 
field. The general plan of the author as applied to each chapter is, first, to 
give a quotation from a well-known writer in the field of education bearing on 
the subject of the chapter. Next follows the general discussion, which is out- 
lined by means of topical and marginal headings; and finally the chapter closes 
with a brief bibliography on the subject under immediate discussion. The 
treatment as a whole is fresh and up to date. Secondary authorities have 
been used almost exclusively. The author has shown quite a great deal of 
skill in selecting the best from the great number of writers in this field and 
presenting it in a well-organized, attractive, and convincing form. Those 
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interested in texts in the field of social education will do well to give Mr. Rob- 
bins’ book some careful consideration before selecting one for use. 


HotuisteR, Horace A. The Township and Community High School Move- 

ment in Illinois. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1917. 

Pp. 48. 

The township and community high-school movement has made great 
progress in the state of Illinois during the last two decades. Fortunately for 
those interested in the movement there have recently appeared two pamphlets 
which discuss it in nearly all of its phases. These pamphlets are the one under 
review here and Principal Smith’s Iilinois High Schools, reviewed elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Besides a short history of the movement in Illinois Mr. Hollister discusses 
the material advantages of such schools, relates rather detailed account of 
particular schools, and presents material illustrative of some educational 
advantages of community high schools. The special features of the pamphlet 
are fourteen plates portraying actual work, a list of all such schools, and a 
map of Illinois showing the location of each. The pamphlet ought to be of 
interest and value to persons interested in forward movements in secondary 
education. 


THORNDIKE, Lynn. The History of Medieval Europe. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. xx+682. 

On the basis of merit Professor Thorndike’s book should receive much more 
space than can be allotted to it in this review. In the first place, the book is 
a fresh, scholarly, and up-to-date treatment of mediaeval history by an experi- 
enced and successful teacher of the subject. It is planned and written both for 
the college student and the general reader. The development of Europe and 
its civilization, from the decline of the Roman Empire to the opening of the 
sixteenth century, is the author’s theme. The general plan is to treat mediaeval 
Europe as a whole rather than give the respective histories of individual nations, 
such as France, England, Germany, and Italy. In other words, Professor 
Thorndike has written a history of mediaeval Europe rather than a separate 
history of the foregoing countries during this period. To the American 
reader such a treatment is very advantageous, since he is usually interested 
in movements that affected Europe as a whole rather than in individual 
countries. 

The features of the book which add to its value as a text are a number of 
excellent maps, a chronological table, exercises and readings at the end of each 
chapter, avoidance of long quotations and footnotes, an unusually full index, 
and a system of marginal headings. 

The book has already been adopted as a text in a long list of colleges. It 
is too difficult for average high-school students and should not be added to 
high-school libraries except for the use of the teacher and a few students of 
considerable historical ability. 
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Coss, Ernest. Garden Steps. A Manual for the Amateur in Vegetable Gar- 
dening. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1917. Pp. ix+226. $0.60. 
Here is a book that will be of great value to the amateur in vegetable 

gardening. In it one finds gathered into a single section necessary information 
regarding the culture and care of each important vegetable for the home 
garden. This information is so arranged that the amateur may take each 
necessary step in its proper turn, guided by clear, explicit directions, in the 
care and culture of a number of important vegetables. Besides chapters on 
canning and drying, sprays and poisons, garden plans, fall and winter prepara- 
tion, and tools, there is a chapter devoted to each of the following: asparagus, 
beans, beets and chard, the cabbage family, carrots and parsnips, celery, sweet 
corn, cucumbers, lettuce, onions, peas, peppers, potatoes, radishes, rhubarb, 
squash, spinach, tomatoes, and turnips. The simple and explicit directions 
relative to each of these vegetables concern the kinds to choose, methods of 
planting, cultivation, enemies, and storing. 

In writing Garden Steps the author has kept the needs of the classroom and 
school garden clearly in mind. Since few children enjoy the privilege of expert 
guidance in plant culture and garden work, a text covering the subject thor- 
oughly and written in simple language which the child can easily understand 
will be of great service to those interested in school gardening. With such a 
book in the hands of each pupil the garden work may be made definite and 
successful. Directions needed in the early spring for planting are fully given 


as well as instructions relative to tending the growing plants and gathering 
and storing the ripened crop. Since almost every school is planning in some 
way to help solve the urgent question of the food supply by means of home 
gardening, the book ought to find its way into the hands of thousands of 
amateur gardeners, both young and old. 


Survey of the Public-School System of San Francisco, California United States 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 46, 1917. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. $0.60. 

The survey of the public-school system of San Francisco was undertaken 
in December, 1915. This survey was made by a group of specialists of the 
Bureau of Education, assisted by several educators from outside. The report 
as published contains sixteen chapters relating to different phases of the school 
work. The survey is one of the most important undertaken by the bureau. 

The report points out that the public schools of San Francisco cannot be 
successfully administered until the present method makes way for a plan of 
control giving more freedom to educational forces. This change involves 
changes in the state constitution and city charter. The county should be 
relieved of the necessity of electing a county superintendent. The charter 
should be so amended as to provide for the creation of a:board of education 
which would be independent of all other branches of city government. This 


* This and the three following reviews were contributed by L. V. Cavins, Fellow 
in Education, University of Chicago. 
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represents the type of recommendations offered in the chapter devoted to 
“Organization and Administration.” 

There are almost 60 pages devoted to the statistical study of the school 
system. The tables and figures for the most part consist of comparisons of 
San Francisco with nine other cities: Los Angeles, Washington, Seattle, 
Newark, Minneapolis, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and New Orleans. As 
a rule the figures are simple, chiefly of the horizontal-bar and circle type. It 
is of interest to observe that the order of the series is from best to worst, placing 
the best always at the top. It hardly seems necessary to present both table 
and figure when the figure contains all the data found in the table. In addi- 
tion to these simpler types of tables there are a few maps and one very impor- 
tant age-grade distribution table for all the pupils in the system. The tables 
and diagrams throughout the survey, although not numerous, are perhaps 
superior to any school survey yet published. 

In addition to chapters dealing with the conventional topics for school 
surveys, such as finances, school buildings, elementary schools, high schools, 
etc., we have the interesting departure of more specialized chapters, such as 
“Tests of the Achievements of Pupils,” “‘ Vocational Education,” “ Education 
of the Immigrant,” “Educational and Economic Value of School-directed 
Gardening.” 

The volume itself is rather massive, containing in all 649 pages. It would 
be impossible in a brief review to attempt even a digest of the summaries of 
the various sixteen chapters. For the convenience of the reader the summaries 
of the various chapters are repeated in an extra chapter at the close. This 
chapter alone contains 24 pages presenting 317 recommendations. This phase 
of the report is in marked contrast with the Nevada survey, which makes 
comparatively few recommendations at the close of its chapters. 

The survey cost the city $8,500, or practically $27 for each recommenda- 
tion. One has the feeling that by the time San Francisco has complied with 
all of these recommendations it will be time for another survey. 


KINGSLEY, SHERMAN C., AND DRESSLAR, F. B. Open-Air Schools. United 
States Bureau of Education, Bulletin No. 23, 1916. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1917. Pp. 283. 

The rapidity with which the movement for modern open-air schools has 
grown within the last ten years serves to make the present volume of interest 
to all educators. The superintendents of cities of 25,000 or more, that make 
no provision for tubercular, anemic, or otherwise physically defective children, 
will be especially stimulated by this bulletin. 

At the request of the Commissioner of Education, Mr. Sherman C. Kings- 
ley, director of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, assisted by 
Dr. Fletcher B. Dresslar, special agent of the bureau and professor of health 
education in the Peabody College for Teachers at Nashville, Tennessee, made 
a thorough study of open-air schools in most of the more progressive countries 
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of the world. They were assisted by Miss Mabel Brown Ellis. The present 
volume of nearly 300 pages is the result of these combined efforts. 

The bulletin contains an immense amount of data concerning sites and 
buildings, equipment and cost of open-air schools, social and economic condi- 
tions of open-air school children, health supervision, open-air schools in other 
countries, curricula, and results generally. 

The discussions are well illustrated by appropriate figures. In all there 
are over a hundred figures chosen with the view of instruction rather than 
entertainment. In addition there is a list of thirteen model blanks or forms, 
such as “Face of physical history card used in open-air schools in Chicago,” 
“Parents’ consent card used in Chicago,” and “Reverse of record card used 
in Cleveland.” 

The organization of the entire report is such as to make clear what the 
open-air schools are actually doing and to give anyone interested in the organi- 
zation of such schools many concrete practical suggestions. Those already 
engaged in the work will be interested for the sake of learning the better devices 
herein illustrated and recommended. 

Commissioner of Education, Report for the Year Ending June 30,1917. Vols. 1 

and II. Government Printing Office, 1917. Pp. 102 and 692. 

All persons interested in the work carried on by the Bureau of Education 
will be interested in the announcement made in the present volume to the 
effect that “beginning with the fiscal year 1919 a biennial summary will be 
issued as an administrative document. The annual report of the commissioner 
required by law can then be made to correspond more closely to the original 
intent of the report by including only brief and concise summaries of the 
activities of the bureau, the results of its investigations, and the conclusions 
based on them, and recommendations for the improvement of systems of edu- 
cation in the several states.” In the future the report will contain from 100 
to 150 pages. 

The present volumes mark the transition from the practice of the past 
four years to the new policy. Vol. I accordingly contains such a summary 
as we shall expect to find in future reports. It contains 102 pages. The main 
topics reviewed and discussed are: ‘Education and the War,” “Educational 
Surveys,” “General Activities of the Bureau,” “Educational Conditions in the 
Other Warring Countries,” and “Recommendations.” Naturally these main 
topics are subdivided into from five to twenty parts. In this way only a few 
pages at most can be given to any one topic or study. Thus the first volume 
becomes an interesting guide to the student of educational investigations. 
One sees by a glance at the Table of Contents the magnitude of the work of 
the bureau, and by reading the reviews one may decide which investigation he 
desires to give further study. The surveys reported in this volume are Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, University of Nevada, San Francisco, and Arizona. 

Volume II of the report is the usual statistical summary, the nature of 
which is so well known to readers of educational literature that it needs no 
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description. It is of the “total enrolment in all schools and colleges in 1915 
Was 23,113,931” type. 


DILLon, CHARLES. Journalism for High Schools. New York: Lloyd Adams 

Noble, Publisher, 1918. Pp. 109. $0.80. 

In this small book we have an attractive presentation of topics which have 
to do with journalism. The mechanical features of the little volume alone 
evidence that the author is more than a theorist. While one may question 
his statement that ‘every high school should have a paper,” however, if it 
does have one it should be conducted upon the high plane indicated by this 
book. 

The plan of the book is to illustrate by means of extracts from school 
papers their good and bad features. By means of these comparisons the 
author presents high standards, not only as to form of expression, but also as 
to content. He seems to approach the form side through the thought. On 
a whole, however, the volume concerns itself with detailed matters of the 
technique of journalism, abounding in illustrations, headlines, figures, kinds 
of type, etc. It contains also a list of marks used in proofreading; cautions 
for writers, tersely stated; directions for writing special articles; the law of 
copyright; and notes on newspaper history. Were the price a trifle more 
reasonable one would not hesitate to recommend it to all high schools offering 
courses in journalism. 


STRUTHERS, Lina RoceErs, R.N., The School Nurse. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons, 1917. Pp. xiv-+294. $1.75. 

In The School Nurse, Dr. Struthers has written down the outcome of 
more than fifteen years of successful work as nurse, organizer, and adminis- 
trative head of the departments of school nursing in New York City, Toronto, 
Canada, and several other cities. The book is a survey of the duties and 
responsibilities of the nurse in the maintenance of health and physical perfection 
and the prevention of disease among school children. In introducing the prob- 
lem the author shows that the fundamental influence of the school nurse has 
been felt in changing a health policy which formerly first excluded diseased 
children from school and next set out upon a campaign of “cure” for school 
children to the present function of preventing disease and its spread by inti- 
mate contact with the home. In other words, the school nurse is becoming a 
most important professional intermediary between the home and the school. 

This book is both a book of general principles and a manual of specific 
directions to those engaged in the work. It contains, for example, a brief 
historical discussion (chap. ii) which shows the recency of medical inspection 
of schools and describes briefly the origin and growth of the movement in a 
dozen of the larger cities of the country. In chapter iii problems of organiza- 
tion of school-nurse work in a city are discussed, with the inclusion of both 
general principles and very detailed suggestions for the establishment of the 
department. In this respect the book becomes a valuable “case” handbook. 
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Specific directions are given for “how to begin” the daily routine of the nurse 
and assistants, and her duties in class inspection, special examinations, and 
home-visiting. The author carries out the handbook idea in chapter iv by 
publishing many pages of specific rules and regulations for the guidance of 
medical and dental inspectors and nurses. The issue that has arisen over the 
administration of medical and dental inspection of schools—whether it shall 
be by the board of health or by the board of education—is debated in chapter v, 
the position being taken that the board of education is the proper agency for 
school health control. Specific suggestions are made for state regulations of 
such auxiliary school work, which should be of great value to legislative com- 
munities and those interested in propagating the movement. Specific direc- 
tions for the formation of little mothers’ classes and school baby clinics are 
presented in chapter vii, and open-air schools in chapter viii. The discussion 
of specific diseases in chapter ix contains a detailed manual of suggestions for 
diagnosis and treatment, as far as these are proper functions of the school nurse. 
Tuberculosis and the organization of anti-tuberculosis work in the public 
schools, derangements of nutrition, large tonsils and adenoids, defective hearing 
and vision, dental caries and school dental clinics are presented with an empha- 
sis upon a practical application of principles which will be helpful to the nurse. 
The book closes with a discussion of the qualifications, habits, and ideals of the 
school nurse. The appendix contains a complete system of reports and records 
for a department of medical inspection in a city school system. 


Curtis, H. S., The Play Movement and Its Significance. New York: 

Macmillan, 1917. Pp. xv+346. $1.50. 

The remarkable changes in social and economic life which have been 
typified by the disappearance of child work, the increased congestion in cities, 
the rapid overburdening of the nervous system, and the constant lowering of 
the physical vitality of the race have resulted in a definite demand for the 
organized treatment of the physical building up of men in their leisure time. 

If the tendencies which were ushered in with the coming of the public school, the 
age of machines, and the concentration of people in great cities were to go on for a 
generation or two more, it would mean the elimination of the race. It is absolutely 
essential that we should surround our children by more wholesome conditions, that we 
should give to them a more stable nervous system and a more robust physique than 
the average school child of today possesses. 


Dr. Curtis’ The Play Movement and Its Significance, from which the fore- 
going quotation is taken, is an attempt to give superintendents of schools, 
social workers, mothers’ clubs, and playground commissions that information 
on the play movement which will be most helpful to them. 

The word “play” has been used in its broadest sense, as the effort has been to give 
a general picture of those movements which mean a better utilization of leisure time and 
an increase in the joy of life. Its main emphasis has been upon the play of children, 
but it deals also to a less degree with recreation for adults. It aims to show the place 
of school playgrounds, the municipal playground, the park, and various commercial 
forms of recreation in a general scheme for a city. 
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As was the case with nearly every extra-traditional curricular activity that 
has eventually tied up with the public schools, the play movement in the 
United States started through private endeavor and financial support. The 
author gives a brief sketch of this movement and points out the fivefold aspect 
of its development. He says that there are five play movements: first, the 
movement to provide a place for play where children can go in their leisure 
time; second, the attempt to put organized play into the program of the public 
schools; third, the movement to furnish an adequate opportunity for an 
outdoor life and play for children below the school age; fourth, the rmovement 
for public recreation; and fifth, the distinct movement for the development 
of the spirit of play. 

The author builds upon his previous book, Education through Play, and 
gives first an abbreviated discussion of the essential principles which were 
developed there. He has based his discussion and criticism of the attempts 
of the school in this direction on three desiderata: (1) adequate playgrounds, 
(2) adequate time for play, (3) adequate supervision. He particularizes the 
general discussion by a detailed presentation of the Gary plan of organized 
school play which has been so successful. 

The book is not merely a general sketch of the movement, and, while it is 
not proper to characterize it as a manual of instruction for those who are 
organizing play work, it does illustrate.each aspect of the work by detailed 
discussions of the carrying on of organized recreational facilities in many cities. 
The book is characterized by an intelligent recognition of the needs of city 
people for play, and is filled from cover to cover with definite concrete sugges- 
tions concerning what to do and how to do it. Not the least practical of its 
chapters is the one which gives a very good discussion of the organization of 
play activities in institutions for the blind, the deaf, the feeble-minded, and 
the insane, industrial schools, reformatories, penitentiaries, sanitariums, and 
hospitals. 


Second and Third Annual Reports of the Bureau of Educational Measure- 
ments and Standards, State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. W. S. 
Monroe. 

A report for 1915-16 and 1916-17, showing the activities of this bureau in 
distributing tests to school men in the state of Kansas, giving tests, and com- 
piling results in the form of city averages for achievement in the various 
subjects. The subjects of study included are arithmetic, spelling, silent 
reading, visual vocabulary, handwriting, and algebra. This material has 
been elaborated and included in the book Educational Tests and Measurements 
by Monroe, De Voss, and Kelly, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 


Negro Education. Thomas J. Jones, editor: Bulletins Nos. 38 and 39, United 
States Bureau of Education. 
Both devoted to a study of private and higher schools for the colored people 
of the United States. Vol. I (400 pages): various phases of negro education. 
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Twelve chapters dealing first with actual conditions, followed by plans for 
improvement. Numerous maps, tables, and charts. Appendix of roo pages 
devoted entirely to statistics of negro schools. 

Vol. II (700 pages): brief chapter on method and scope of work; one on 
summary of educational facilities; nineteen chapters dealing with the con- 
ditions relating to education, both public and private, of nineteen southern 
states. Facts obtained through personal visits to institutions described, from 
reports to state superintendent, and from United States Census. 


III. CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
IN FEBRUARY, 1918 


(Books marked thus (*) reviewed in this issue.) 
A. GENERAL EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 


ALLEN, W. H. Rainbow Promises of Progress in Education.* New York: 
Institute for Public Service, 1917. Pp. 88. 

ANDRESS, J. Mace. The Teaching of Hygiene in the Grades. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. xiit+177. $0.75. 

Annual Report Louisiana High Schools. Baton Rouge: State Department of 
Education, 1917. 

Arithmetic. School Document No. 22, 1917, Boston Public Schools; and 
Bulletin No. XIII of the Department of Educational Investigation and 
Measurement, “‘The Value to the Teacher, Principal and Superintendent 
of Individual and Class Records from Standard Tests.” Boston Printing 
Department, 1917. Pp. 83. 

High-School Conference, Proceedings of.* Urbana: University of Illinois, 1918. 
Pp. 354- 

Louisiana Public School Situation. Baton Rouge: State Superintendent of 
Public Education, 1918. Pp. 55. 

Maryland, Annual Report of State Board of Education. Baltimore City 
Printing and Binding Co., 1917. Pp. 381. 

Maryland, Compulsory School Attendance. Baltimore: State Board of Edu- 
cation, 1917. Pp. 55. 

Maryland, Elementary School Supervision. Baltimore: State Board of Edu- 
cation, 1917. Pp. 67. 

New Jersey, Course in Physical Training for Grades IX to XII. Trenton: 
State Board of Education, 1917. Pp. 114. 

Roppins, CHARLES L. The School as a Social Institution.* Boston: Allyn 
& Bacon, 1918. Pp. xxi+470. 

SmirH, Lewis Illinois High Schools. Their Organization, Mainte- 
nance, Administration, and Instruction with Particular Reference to the 
Township High School.* Springfield: Illinois State Journal Co., 1917. 
Pp. 291. 
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B. PUBLICATIONS OF UNITED STATES BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION 


Commissioner of Education, Report for Year Ending June 30, 1917. Vols. 1 
and II.* Washington: Government Printing Office, 1917. Pp. 102 
and 692. 

Ho ister, Horace A. The Township and Community High School Move- 
ment in Illinois.* Washington: Government Printing Office, 1917. 
Pp. 48. 

KINGSLEY, SHERMAN C., AND DReEssLaR, F. B. Open-Air Schools.* Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1917. Pp. 283. 


C. TEXTBOOKS FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Cops, Ernest. Garden Steps. A Manual for the Amateur in Vegetable 
Gardening.* Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. Pp. xi+226. 

Fox, FLorRENcE C. Fox Readers, First, Second, Teacher’s Manual, Mother 
Goose. New York: Putnam, 1918. Pp. 156, 185, 62, and 170. 

Perkins, Lucy Fitcu. The Belgian Twins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1917. Pp. 198. 


D. TEXTBOOKS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Barpin, JAMES. Leyendas Historicas Mexicanas. New York: Macmillan, 
1918. Pp. xix+181. $0.80. 

Brerwirth, H. C., anp Herrick, A. H. Uhrenlese. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1917. Pp. 284. $1.00. 

BittTHcen, Victor. Das Petene von Niirnberg. New York: Macmillan, 
1918. Pp. 183. $0.40. 

BunyAN, JoHNn. The Pilgrim’s Progress. Boston: Ginn & Co., 10917. 
Pp. 119. $0.40. 

DILion, CHARLES. Journalism for High Schools.* New York: Lloyd Adams 
Noble, 1918. Pp. vii+119. 

SHAKESPEARE, Othello; Winter's Tale. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1918. Pp. 168 and 143. 


E. MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


MertaM, Lewis. Principles Governing the Retirement of Public Employees. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1918. Pp. 477. $2.75. 

Retr, FRANCES HELEN. The Petition of Right. Minneapolis, Bulletin of the 
University of Minnesota, 1917. Pp. 74. $0.75. 

Smithsonian Institution, Annual Report of the Board of Regents of. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1917. Pp. 12+607. 
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